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CONCERNING FALSTAFF’S CREATION. 


HEN Sir John Falstaff first appeared on the boards, 

it was thought by some that he was drawn from life. 
The critics tell us that this opinion, as far as is known, 
had its origin in a certain resemblance of names. The 
gossip, however, was thought worth denial; and this was 
made in the epilogue of Azug Henry /V.—second part,— 
where, speaking of Sir John, it says :—‘“ for Oldcastle 
died a martyr, and this is not the man.” This is sufficient 
proof that the character of burly Jack was not a portrait- 
ure. But if not a portraiture, what was Shakespeare's 
object in creating him? 

History has been toothsomely sugar-coated with fiction 
for any number of years, and since Charles Dickens wrote 
“Oliver Twist’? we have had arguments for all possible 
and impossible reforms thrust upon us under the thin dis- 
guise of romance, a class of novels of which Charles 
Reade’s “ Put Yourself in his Place”. and Wilkie Collins’s 
“ Man and Wife” are the latest illustrations. In these 
practical times story-telling has lost ina great degree that 
natural and charming character which belongs so pre- 
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eminently, for instance, to the tales of Boccaccio and the 
adventures related in the “Arabian Nights,” and has 
become, instead, the vehicle by which every advocate of 
the new or the different endeavors to bring his wares 
before us for examination and consideration, even in those 
moments when we wish to forget all serious or debatable 
matters. Did Shakespeare, in his creation of Sir John 
Falstaff, set a pattern for these smugglers? I think not. 

The. object of the utilitarian novel is to reform or change 
in some way the customs of society, the morals of society 
or the conduct of life. But Sir John enjoyed things as 
they were and was “ virtuous enough: swore little; diced, 
not above seven times a week; went to a bawdy-house, 
not above once in a quarter—of an hour,” etc., etc. A 
comparison will show that this difference actually exists. 

Cervantes, about Shakespeare’s time, ridiculed knight- 
errantry out of existence in Spain by the fantastic vagaries 
of Don Quixote; but the mad Knight of La Mancha, with 
his ancient steed and pewter helmet, is altogether a piti- 
able and despicable character (Coleridge and Margaret 
Fuller Ossoli to the contrary, notwithstanding), when 
compared with rare Sir John. The former makes the 
profession of arms silly, because the author is obliged to 
represent him as a soft-brained fool in order to be nat- 
urally so persistent an adherent of a by-gone system of 
things ;—the latter in no degree weakens our respect (such 
as it is) for tap-house thrift, because he is such a “ reverend 
vice’ himself, and seems, not alone so smart, but so suc- 
cessful in his line of business. Again: Thackeray, in our 
day, has preached vigorous sermons against the morals of 
a society, which, with some cynicism, but more truthful- 
ness, he called Vanity Fair. A Becky Sharp, an Osborne, 
pore et fils, a Lord Steyne, with the rest of the company, 
made up his argument, and yet Sir John is in nowise 
related to these people. True, he lived upon “ nothing a 
year,” as did Mrs. Colonel Crawley ; but while we grow 
indignantly angry at the “petite dame, tres spirituelle,” 
who, with equal “ malice prepense”’ and as little remorse, 
robbed sweet Emmy of her husband, her own husband of 
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his happiness and honest Charles Raggles of his savings, 
his home and his liberty, yet the “ infinitive thing ” which 
Mistress Quickly had scored up to Sir John’s account, 
and which that virtuous woman said he had “ fubbed off, 
and fubbed off, and fubbed off, from this day to that day,”’ 
until there was “no honesty in such dealing,” excites in 
one no particular emotion either of pity or sympathy for 
the victim or of dislike or hatred toward the victimizer. 
But, if Shakespeare did not intend to reform or change 
customs or morals by this characterization, a disciple of 
the utilitarian school might ask, with some pretence of 
reason, if he did not purpose to show in Sir John the evils 
of a bad life and its doleful end. Not at all. In the 
modern Sunday school biographies one happens upon 
such imaginary personages, portrayed for the sole pur- 
poses of showing the disadvantages of a godless life and 
its natural sequence of sorrow and pain; but Sir John is 
not one of these. To be sure, he exclaims—“ A plague of 
sighing and grief!”’ as though he were burdened above 
endurance with these ordinary concomitants of every-day 
life ;—but we know that his only sighs were for sack, and 
he only felt grief when it was gone. In short, Sir John 
seems to enjoy so much of the world, the flesh and the 
devil, and for the most part so continually shows us the 
good side (comparatively speaking) of such a life, that it 
is absurd to suppose that Shakespeare, in this characteri- 
zation, intended to rebuke this sort of living. 

What was Shakespeare’s object, then, in creating Sir 
John? Primarily, | think he aimed to fill his theatre. 
As is well known, Shakespeare was a perfect playwright, 
i. e., he wrote with an eye to the dramatic market of the 
day ;—as is shown, first, by the utter disregard he has of 
time and history when either interferes with the continuity 
or compactness of the plot in hand, of which his historical 
plays furnish numberless as well as the best examples ; 
and second, by the fact (palpable to any one, upon a little 
observation and reflection), that Shakespeare, as a dra- 
matic writer, lays aside all his personality. The German 
critic, Schlegel, commenting upon this, says that only in 
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Shakespeare’s sonnets do we find his real man-nature fully 
expressed ; whereas, in his dramatic works, we find “ such 
representations and views of human debasement as passed 
—or still pass—with common spectators for wit, but [ which | 
were connected, in the depths of his reflective and pene- 
trating spirit with the very different feelings of bitter con- 
tempt or sorrowful sympathy.” Indeed, when we re- 
member that he wrote for a living, as we say, it becomes 
plain that he must ever have had in view, and aimed to 
satisfy, the tastes of those for whom he wrote. It was 
only his sublime genius, unable to be hampered, which 
redeemed his work, and made it acceptable to all peoples. 
As I have already endeavored to show, he did not attempt 
to make Sir John either a reformer or an overthrower; 
while it was his custom to introduce such characters in 
order to please the popular palate of his times. As it is 
not possible to think that such a man as Shakespeare 
wrote with no special purpose, it seems fair to suppose 
that Sir John was originally designed merely as a taking 
character. 

But ultimately another and a higher reason influenced 
Shakespeare’s thought in the creation and development 
of the character of Sir John. The dramatic effect in the 
two parts of King Henry IV. lies in the change which takes 
place in the life of Prince Hal. The effect is heightened by 
making the change as greatas possible. But to represent 
the Prince as utterly given over to mad courses and at the 
same time a good son, a brave soldier and a wise king, 
and all within the limits of one play (for each part contains 
its own particular contrast), requires too great a stretch 
of the imagination and jars on that nice regard for reason- 
ableness which must ever prevailin the best kind of stage 
writing. Shakespeare, with that rare dramatic precision 
and keen perception of fitness which always characterized 
him, avoided this difficulty by representing the wildness 
of Prince Hal inferentially from the character of his asso- 
ciates, of whom Falstaff was the chief. That is to say, 
Sir John was a fersonification of the character which 
Prince Hal was fopularly supposed to possess. 
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We are indebted to the author for Falstaff, then, not 
alone because such a character would please the audiences 
of his day, (a consideration which would have satisfied a 
man of ordinary ability,) but quite as much because such 
a character would make the plays possess the greatest 
power and the utmost completeness ;—and in this we may 
see how a man of genius, while paying all deference to 
the demands of his own period, can yet so use the material 
thus thrust upon him as to make good his claim to kinship 
with the most critical judgment and cultivated taste of 
every period. It is (1 think) corroborative proof of the 
truth of that old line, which Ben Jonson wrote concern- 
ing Shakespeare: 


“ He was not of an age, but for all time.” 


——_ #ee - —__—__ 


IS NORTH MIDDLE HAUNTED? 


[A few days after the opening of the fall term, 1843, a foul murder was 
committed by a member of the Sophomore class. The victim was one of the 
college tutors, who came out to quell a disturbance in No. 84 North Middle. 
He found the party engaged in the disturbance, and, on their taking to flight, 
pursued, and overtook this Sophomore, who then inflicted upon him several 
stabs from the effects of which he soon died. Since that time, as tradition 
hath it, the college has been haunted, and many are the weird tales that are 
told of nocturnal visions and phantom visitors. The following is a true 
story of an actual experience that befel the author, and he is willing to vouch 
for every word of it.] 


OUBTLESS, it would be hard to tell, how often, in 

successive years, as the “ wee, sma’ hours ” of the night 
came on apace, the question that heads this article has 
been vehemently debated by little groups of students, who 
chanced to room in that venerable old building, concern- 
ing which so many stories have been told. Very fascina- 
ting it was, while the ruddy flames flashed more brightly 
in the huge wood stove, and the graceful smoke-wreaths 
curled upwards more lazily, to advance arguments fro 
and cox upon this semi-heterodox question ; for those who 
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maintained the affirmative always gave out that they did 
so merely “for the sake of the argument,” and those who 
opposed them always assumed an air of hearty and thor- 
ough astonishment, sometimes even bordering upon con- 
tempt, that any could be found “in the 19th century ”’ to 
‘advocate the existence or the possibility of ghosts.” But 
when the increasing lateness of the hour finally broke up 
the session, each disputant, as he returned to his dark and 
solitary room, would find thoughts of that same scouted 
possibility of the re-appearance of spirits from the un- 
known world, intruding themselves into his mind, until it 
was only by a vigorous effort that he could shake off such 
unmanly fancies. And occasionally a successful “sell,” 
perpetrated by some practical wag upon some one who 
had been observed to be especially credulous in his 
theories, would reveal how deep were the impressions 
made by those midnight talks upon at least a part of those 
who joined in them. 

During two years that | roomed in North Middle, | 
became, of course, fully acquainted with all the strange 
stories that were afloat regarding it, and not infrequent 
were my speculations upon the restraints that death 
might, and might not, impose upon that part of man 
which we are pleased to call his spirit. Still I cannot say 
that I had arrived at any very definite conclusions. | 
could not, on the one hand, see any invincible obstacle in 
the way of the spirit that might wish to revisit the scenes 
familiar to it, while in connection with the “ tenement of 
clay ;” nor, on the other hand, could I see any sufficient 
pleasure, likely to result from such visits as are commonly 
attributed to the incorporeal strangers, to induce them to 
favor earth with their presence. However, after all my 
speculations and theories were told, there still remained 
the stubborn /fact—that I had roomed in the college re- 
puted to be haunted, for two years, during which time I 
had spent two vacations in my room—yet neither in term- 
time nor in vacation had 1 ever seen or heard anything 
that would in the least bear out the reputation of the 
building. 
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| had for some time entertained the private opinion, 
that either the aforesaid old building had never had any 
other occupants than those of ordinary flesh, blood and 
sinew, or that, if at any time there had been one of another 
description, he had ere now gone back to more congenial 
scenes and quarters, when an opportunity was accidentally 
offered me of setting the vexed question beyond dispute 
or doubt. This was my unexpected presence in New 
Haven, about the middle of the last long vacation. I was 
wandering aimlessly about the college grounds, when the 
sight of old North Middle recalled to my mind all my 
former speculations, and I came to the determination of 
testing the much-mooted question thoroughly. I remem- 
bered that, heretofore, whether in term-time or vacation, 
| had never been in the building at night, when there were 
not others also occupying rooms init. Now it was certain 
that ghosts have been known to exhibit themselves, under 
such circumstances, but it was no less certain that the 
particular ghost who had the credit of frequenting North 
Middle, had zot done so. Perhaps, then, he was peculiar 
in requiring that not more than one person should be a 
witness of his appearance or his orgies. Now, at any rate, 
I could sleep in my old room, the only living soul—not 
only in that building, but in the whole range of the col- 
leges. This would result in one or the other of two irre- 
futable conclusions. Either by his non-appearance I should 
be justified in an utter and authoritative denial of his ex- 
istence—for what ghost would fail to improve such an 
opportunity—or, if he appeared, I should have seen a 
ghost! To tell the truth, | must confess that the contem- 
plation of this latter idea did not afford me all the calm 
satisfaction | could have desired, but I was quite confident 
that the former of the two alternatives would prove to be 
the result of my experiment, and I therefore concluded 
to venture upon it. Alas! that my calculations should 
have so completely failed of realization! Alas! for the 
rash hardihood that impelled me to query and experiment 
in regard to the denizens of the future world! True | 
am alive and uninjured at the present time, but there are 
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experiences that live ina man’s memory forever, from the 
thoughts of which he can never escape, however he may 
long to do so, and the recollections of which are so vivid 
and real to his soul that they cause his blood to chill and 
his flesh to creep, as if he again beheld them for the first 
time. But I intended only a simple narrative, and I must 
confine myself more closely to it ; for should I once begin 
to relate the influences that have changed the whole tenor 
of my life, and, as it sometimes seems to me, have also 
changed the entire constitution of my mind and soul, | 
should exceed the limits assigned to me. 

During the afternoon, I had, on some trivial excuse, 
procured from the college carpenter the key of the north 
hall of North Middle, armed with which I presented my- 
self at the door just as the clock told off the twelve strokes 
that proclaimed the “ witches’ hour.” I had been down 
to Lockwood’s with a friend, fortifying myself with re- 
peated plates of ice cream and poor cake, for the approach- 
ing experiment. Refusing his offer of a bed at his house, 
and turning a deaf ear to his questions as to why I wanted 
to sleep in my old college room, I had shaken hands with 
him, bidden him “ good-night,” and taken my way up to 
the colleges, and now, precisely at the “noon of night,” 
I unlocked and swung back the door, closed and locked it 
behind me, and slowly ascended the three flights of stairs 
that led to my room on the fourth story. Each flight 
that | mounted seemed to cut me off more entirely from 
the world, and the dull echoes of my footsteps seemed to 
mock, and, at the same time to threaten the presumptuous 


mortal, who rashly sought to pry into the movements of 


restless spirits. 1 opened the door of my room, struck a 
light, and sat down to meditate. I was certainly “in for 
it.” There was not a soul in North Middle, or on the 
college ground, save myself,—unless, (and the idea seemed 
not so improbable to me as it had under other circum- 
stances,) the “spirits of the dead walk this earth.” 

But, after all, | was no coward, and I felt, moreover, 
quite drowsy, as | had been running around a great deal 
during the day, so I blew out the light, and composed 
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g, or 
something more unusual and startling, should disturb my 
slumbers. 

I had slept, I knew not how long, when I was awakened, 
and not by the “rosy-red streaks of the dawn.” I heard 
a long, loud, shrill rattle and roll, that seemed to originate 
in, and to fill the room. It was like—how I shudder to 
think and write of it, thus bringing back so vividly the 
occurrence of that awful night—it was almost exact/y like 
the death-rattle, announcing the arrival of the grim sov- 
ereign, which once heard is never forgotten. But while 
preserving a resemblance to this terrible noise it sounded 
a thousand times as loud. 

I sprung from my lounge; it was still dark as midnight 
and each man can best imagine my feelings at this most 
trying hour. 

But, allow me in conclusion to observe that he will not 
be very apt to imagine them correctly, who proceeds in 
accordance with what he has just been perusing, for | 
recognized in that “long, loud, shrill rattle and roll” 
merely the familiar sound of my trusty alarm clock. | 
had wound this up, and placed it on a table in my room, 
to enable me to catch the early steamboat train, which | 
succeeded in doing and went on my way rejoicing. _ Ss. 


myself upon the lounge to sleep, until the morning 
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THREE SEPTEMBER SONNETS. 
‘. 
AMPHION. 


I sit upon the hill beneath the shade, 

And listen to the mingled sounds below ; 
The noises by a city’s labor made 

On the September breezes come and go. 
The sound grows pleasant to my listening ear 

As I remember ’tis a minor part 

Of the great anthem, swelling from the heart 
Of an industrious nation, loud and clear. 
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Amphion’s fabled lyre availed to raise 
The solid walls of Thebes from massive stones, 
So gentle and harmonious were its tones. 

But these harsh noises, in one music blent, 

Have built the cities of a continent, 

And still resound, a worldless hymn of praise. 


Il. 
DODONA. 


I know a pleasant wood wherein the birds 
Join with the tree-tops, rustling in the breeze, 

To give forth oracles in mystic words,— 

Sung by the birds and whispered by the trees. 

I love to lie within its shade-built walls 
When the broad noon is drawing slowly near ; 
The lone wood-robin, whistling sweet and clear, 

Repeats his ever varied, tuneful calls. 

All else is silent through the listening grove, 
Until, uniting with his clear-voiced strain, 
The passing breezes wake the sounds again 

That rustle from the maple and the beech ; 

And bird and tree unto my spirit teach 

Sweet lessons of God’s goodness and His love. 


III. 
THE GOLDEN FLEECE. 


Through many weary years of toil and pain, 
With comrades chosen from the best of Greece, 
Jason, by hope made strong in heart and brain, 
Wandered and toiled to find the golden fleece. 
And still men labor as he did of old, 
And build great Argos and unfurl their sails 
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And trust themselves to storms and swelling gales, 


In hope to find again the fleece of gold. 


Oh, blind!! forbear your toils, your wanderings cease ; 


The blessing that ye seek is near at hand ;— 
Ye may not find it in another land. 
The sun’s first rays the fleecy cloudlets gild, 
And in the sky, with morning’s gladness filled, 
Hangs the bright glory of the golden fleece. 
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SATISFACTION. 


N the course of your wanderings last summer, did you 

ever spend a day in trouting—not in the crowded lakes 
and inlets of the Adirondacks, nor among the forests of 
Maine, nor even in the well-stocked pond of some charm- 
ing country-seat; but in some modest brook, unknown 
to fame, hidden away among the hills? If you did, you 
remember how perplexed and annoyed you were, after 
an hour of sport, by a sudden turn of fortune. All your 
efforts at once became fruitless. You crept up more care- 
fully within casting distance. You sought out the shadiest 
nooks and deepest pools. You tried new flies of different 
hues and dropped them with nicer aim; but the trout 
had vanished, like Roderick’s highlanders, and the brook 
laughed at you as it hurried by. Then you grew careless, 
and the branches caught you by the sleeve, while the 
moss slipped away from beneath your feet, and you found 
“sermons in stones,” if not “good in everything.” To 
crown your trouble, you were beset by a great cloud of 
flying abominations, small in size but diligent in business, 
and then, when you were wet and tired and out of temper, 
you were very likely inclined to give up and go home. 
But as you opened your basket and saw there the fruit of 
your more fortunate efforts, still fresh and glittering almost 
as when they first left the stream, did not the sight do you 
a world of good? You held up the largest—a pounder— 
~ at arms length, weighed him in your hand, counted the 
bright spots of red and orange upon his sides, and as you 
replaced him, you laid away with him your discontent and 
returned gaily to the sport. 

Well, there are too few analogies between College and 
trouting, but here at least is one. The terms pass along, 
bringing little change and no great success, and the least 
despondent of us is sometimes tempted to ask whether 
he is really gaining much. They tell us that these years 
are important and decisive; we only know that they are 
busy and short. Then there are difficulties about charac- 
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ter and conduct. Some appear to be gaining by dishonesty 
and some losing because they are so unlucky as to have a 
conscience. Labor—our own, especially—is not always 
appreciated. Feelings are disregarded, motives mistaken ; 
influence and honor do not wait upon worth. In short, 
things are not managed to suit us. And so we are dis- 
satisfied with our surroundings and with ourselves, and 
we are disposed to criticize and censure in a very free 
and alarming manner. Now suppose we stop finding 
fault, for a few moments, and let the brook run along in 
its own way, while we open our baskets and see if we are 
not getting on pretty well after all. 

If you should ask the dullest boy in the Primary De- 
partment why he came to school, he would hang down 
his head and rub his eyes and tell you that he came, not 
because he was sent, but “to learn.” And—let not the 
statement seem surprising in the light of the methods we 
use—most of us doubtless are here for the same purpose. 
At any rate we are learning, by virtue of or in spite of 
ourselves; let us get whatever satisfaction we can out 
of the fact. Not from books only; though to be sure we 
puzzle over untranslatable passages. We analyze and com- 
bine. We locate innumerable points in unapproachable 
positions and see that the heavenly bodies keep their 
respective orbits. But beside these studies and the plea- 
sure we get in laying them down if not in taking them 
up, have we not ground for a little honest chuckling over 
the knowledge we are gaining of our greatest enemy— 
ourselves? It is worth at least as much as a chorus in 
Agamemnon that we are becoming a little better acquainted 
with our needs and powers—beginning “ to see oursels as 
others see us.” How odd it is that after a while every 
one settles down into his own relative position, taking it 
for granted that he is where he belongs. And if we “ dip 
into the future,” what harm? We look at the world as a 
market and wonder where we can invest ourselves to the 
best advantage. There is a satisfaction in feeling that 
there is a place for us somewhere. How numberless are 
the dreams about this place and its duties and pleasures, 
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that are beginning to haunt us. And how often the vision 
shifts from the place itself to the companions, whose pres- 
ence and sympathy will give it grace and charm. Thus 
we lapse into a kind of brown study—perhaps the most 
common and enjoyable kind of study, in which we have 
no need of tutors and win honors of which the Faculty 
do not dream. 

But our future is by no means confined to reveries and 
vagaries like these; we are stepping into it every day. 
We are certainly growing ; and as our mental house in- 
creases, we are furnishing it with larger ideas. That 
melancholy trait, greenness, has been outgrown and rev- 
erently handed down to the infants of the institution. 
We have become interested in the times in which we live. 
We side with parties and worship heroes. We speculate 
about the French Republic and read the Saturday Re- 
view. And as to the past--why we know it better than 
the ancients themselves. The very geese that saved the 
capitol were not so familiar with Rome as your average 
Sophomore. And the crumbling dynasties of the old 
world quake as we drag to light the iniquitous compacts 
on which they were built up. Science too is trying to 
astonish us by its mysteries. We are spending many 
pleasant hours over music, in the Hall, on the fence, and 
especially under the window. There are those among us 
who even cultivate the muse themselves; and we are all 
mighty in quotations. 

This growth has not always been uniform. To return 
to the old comparison, some of us have had cloudier days 
and better tackle and more experience than others. Some 
have always traveled at noon, under a blazing sun, have 
fished “up stream” and in the shallowest places. Still 
each has captured something, and will have it to show 
when the day is done. Nor have we all grown wisely. 
Some have been singularly fortunate in catching pumpkin 
seeds and polywogs. Some have done a large business in 
the stump and branch line. And on the other hand, we 
may have outgrown some really good traits, our inno- 
cence and reverence, for example. Well for us if we have 
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kept our purity! We have begun to look indifferently at 
greatness. Why, we shall be great ourselves some day, 
we say; some of us think perhaps that we are great 
already. Our confidence too is weaker, or rather it has 
become self-confidence. Once we were sometimes de- 
ceived and imposed upon, even after we had ceased to be 
green—there is a sort of satisfaction in the frank avowal 
of it—but we pride ourselves upon our superior keenness 
and firmness now. Our judgment is cooler and clearer ; 
we do not boast of it, but we show it by driving better 
bargains, and forming better estimates, and taking broader 
views. Our convictions are more deliberate, and they 
last longer. 

Now is not this mental growth a source of solid satis- 
faction? Why, it is foo satisfactory to some, for it de- 
velops in them a certain nauseous disposition to give 
advice and express opinions, or to talk when they have 
nothing to say and cannot bring themselves to say it. 
Still, the sage will tell you that the thing you call ob- 
stinacy in your chum is very much like the dignified 
firmness of which you are a little proud, and that your 
neighbor’s stinginess is twin-brother to your own econ- 
omy. Grudge him not therefore his grain of conceit ; it 
is only your self-respect under another name, and it is full 
of satisfaction. 

Is it not fair also to find a ground of satisfaction in 
increasing physical strength and in the pleasant means by 
which it is gained? There is a boating man, straight and 
broad and tough. You need not look at the blue shirt 
and the hat-ribbon; his swinging gait, his prominent 
chest, his deep voice, his sturdy grip, all tell you that he 
“ pulls on the university.” Besides, class boats have their 
charms, and wherries their favored possessors. And so 
strength increases, and applause is gained, and races are 
sometimes a/most won. Some of us are ball-players. We 
practice daily on the Green, dodging authorities and the 
swiftest balls. Meetings are held now and then; funds 
are collected constantly. Matches are played—bringing 
a revenue to the Park, and leaving us a little poorer 
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than we were before. And then there are the running 
catches and the home-runs and the victories. Nor can 
we forget that cradle of giants, the Gymnasium, the place 
where Freshmen most do congregate and Sophomores 
cease from troubling, and where, in spite of Wilkie 
Collins and his broken-down athlete, muscular exercise 
is adding vigor to body and mind. And thus the satis- 
faction of the process is supplemented by the satisfactory 
result : and we say to anxious parents, who are troubled 
about the habits and confinement of college life, that 
there is no cause for fear. A certain regularity is com- 
pulsory, midnight oil is sparingly burned, and there is 
a public sentiment in favor of active recreation, whose 
benefit is acknowleged and pronounced. 

Then there is what you might call heart-growth. We 
are forming strong attachments. Perhaps there is too 
great a tendency toward meteoric intimacies which blaze 
fiercely for a little while and suddenly die out. It is prob- 
able also that we are too prone to separate into cliques 
and that our friendships are not general enough. Yet, 
even as it is, these relations and influences certainly 
brighten these swift and busy years. In spite of sets and 
parties, in the face of committees and elections, no one 
can deny that there is a universal loyalty. We have, 
besides, our special friends, whose talents we admire and 
of whose sympathy we are proud. True, our class- 
mates are sometimes troublesome. They break in upon 
us when we are busy, and sit and argue when we are 
_ sleepy and cross. They visit our libraries and borrow 
our choicest volumes, and the shelves which knew them, 
know them no more. But we must confess that in some 
of these visits they find books which we cannot claim 
ourselves, and sometimes they even profess to discover 
their own. 

And, at any rate, how much more they bring us than 
they take away! If we are sometimes bothered are 
we not immeasurably repaid? Vacations show us the 
strength of these attachments. How we grasped each 
other’s hand as we met last summer in stations and streets, 
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in car and boat, on the beach and in the mountains. How 
we sat far into the night, talking over old times and friends, 
ludicrous mistakes, practical jokes, and all those nameless 
irregularities which are the spice of college life. Why, 
almost all our pleasure depends upon our connection and 
communion, and from these surely, if from any source, 
do these four years bring us a positive satisfaction. 

There is still another satisfactory feature and one which 
results from these associations. Our common interests 
and aims destroy our individuality for atime. The mo- 
ment we are admitted as collegians we cease to be the 
representatives of different families; our distinctive traits 
are forgotten—we are Yale students. Old friends pass 
us without recognizing us, and apologize by assuring us 
that we “all look alike.” And it is true that we grow into 
a certain similarity which a common patriotic sentiment, 
an esprit du corps always tends to increase. We might 
compare our educating process to that ancient custom 
which we still observe sometimes on winter evenings, but 
which steam-heated dormitories are destined to destroy— 
corn popping. We are taken from the various rows in 
which nature had placed us and are thrown together, 
undeveloped and raw, into one collection. We are kept 
in a state of constant agitation, in the heat of varied and 
increasing study. We are seasoned and—examined ; and 
we swell and sputter more and more as the process goes 
on. But there are several instructive facts about pop- 
corns. Everybody knows that the kernels which pop the 
quickest are the best; those which just manage to open 
as they are taken from the coals are small and tasteless ; 
and there are some, alas! which the heat of forty volcanoes 
could not induce to pop at all. 

But the subject opens before us. Let us be content with 
naming a few other pleasant phases of our Yale life» There 
are the societies, many in plan and name, but one in enjoy- 
ment; there are the amusements in the open air, the rides, 
the long walks, the sailing parties on the Sound; there are 
the jubilees and exhibitions which break soagreeably into 
the long terms; there are the private jollifications, “ the 
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sounds of revelry by night;” there are the calls and the 
companies in town, with the bright eyes and the merry 
voices. We seem to forget the trials and discomforts and 
to look for a while at the golden side of the shield, and 
is not this the better way? We have been growing sour 
of late, and have been disposed to ridicule and denounce 
without thought or stint. Class doings and college organi- 
zations of every kind, divisions by scholarship, the mark- 
ing system, the order, character and amount of studies, 
the situation and condition of the college buildings, the 
chapel with its numerous agitated questions—all in turn 
have been brought to judgment and pronounced guilty. 
Would it not be as well to let these matters rest? Annoy- 
ances there are, to be sure, flaws in our system of educa- 
tion, inconveniences and inequalities in the practical 
working of the system, yet how few and small compared 
with the great blessings which we cannot but see and 
feel ! 

We have been talking a long time. Let us go back to 
our fishing and hope for still further satisfaction. 


R. 


THE LIBRARY BY MOONLIGHT. 


“ And, oh! how charm’d 
Beneath her lovliness, creation looks.” 


Montgomery. 


OONLIGHT has a thankless mission within college 
precincts. 

Otherwheres it is heartily welcomed. Childhood pays 
it tribute in the celebration of time-honored games, which 
are never so unreal, and yet never so full of real enjoyment, 
as when it smiles upon them. It is youth’s golden dream- 
time, whose fantasies, though over-wrought, lend heart 
and hope to the otherwise drooping energies. Lovers 
need its mystic influence to hide the roughness and bring 
out the ideal in the two lives just venturing out toward 


3 
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each other. Maturity leans upon its staff, and thanks the 
moonlight for an hour of rest—of forward and backward 
looking—of calm, unimpassioned thought. Age, too, 
wishes benisons upon it, as it creeps inch by inch over 
the sleepless couch, calling up-—like some fabled necro- 
mancer—the panorama of by-gone days. 

But college is so strong, and hale, and self-reliant, that it 
will not be beholden to so intangible an agency. In the 
first place, a score of roofs uplift their brown shingles 
athwart its beams, and whole battalions of chimneys and 
towers hold guard, as if moonlight were as ruinous to 
young intellects as is rain to the glossy beavers wherein 
young intellects reside. Then, hard upon the roofs press 
the tree-tops, clad in dense foliage, and swaying back- 
ward and forward, as if—like sentinels—they would 
demand the password of any stray moonbeam that might 
attempt to smuggle its pretty self within the forbidden 
domain. But, fortunately, tree-tops sometimes fall into a 
reverie; they move slowly and more slowly along their 
beat, and at last, coming toa full stop, compose them- 
selves for anap. Then it is that the elfish moonlight— 
which is not asleep, but wide awake—steals cautiously 
over the stained brick walls, and transforms the homely 
walks into mosaics, and rests here and there in little 
squares upon the grass. But it finds no flowers, no 
shrubs, no garden alleys, no cool springs, no whispering 
fountains. A fitful princess, it has stolen from the para- 
dise of an oriental monarch, and finds itself amid the 
plain details of anorthern camp. And just asit is getting 
a little at home, and is beginning to offset its wretched- 
ness by the satisfaction of having eluded the sentinels, 
and is, perhaps, a little comforted by the notes of some 
soul-stirring song, what breaks upon it but some cruel 
burlesque of. real music, or the boisterous shouts of 
returning merry-makers, or the twanging of the irre- 
pressible horn ?—sounds unearthly enough to frighten 
braver folk than princesses. And if it lives down all 
these difficulties, and begins its real mission; if it seeks 


to woo, for an hour, some young soul away trom the 
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technicalities of books, away from the weary conflicts of 
an inner life seeking after light, away from the narrow- 
ness and self-seeking and littleness and faithlessness into 
which that soul has strayed; and if the young soul listens, 
and is wooed, and with glad surprise feels the shackles 
loosen, the selfishness remove, the clouds vanish, and a 
new future dawn for his self-abhorrent self, and his poor 
deluded, much-enduring race,—whom has the moonlight 
for a co-worker but some student, who—with no difh- 
culties to settle, no problems to solve, and no unutterable 
yearnings to be silent over—bursts in upon his thought- 
ful friend, and scatters all the light by declaring him— 
for now the thousandth time—*“ moonstruck ?”’ 

To this general hostility, one building on the square 
is a notable exception. Buttresses rise with its walls, and 
climb into minarets above them. From a higher eleva- 


tion graceful arches look down upon these; and above the 
arches rise other minarets, above which, in turn, slender 
towers hold sentinel. These adornments attract rather 
than repel the moonlight, and about them it flits in joy- 


ous gambols. The trees are taught not to interfere; and 
though there isa lack of landscape gardening about the 
old buttresses, clambering ivies atone, ina measure, for its 
absence.. The building enjoys a tolerable exemption from 
the discord of other quarters, and seldom does an 
intruder break the spell which the moonlight throws 
about it. 

A grand spectacle is this building—the College Libra- 
_ry—of a moonlight night: a spectacle to dream over, to 
muse over, to think soberly over. 

It was the evening of a matchless October day. The 
air—balmy as summer—was yet just cool enough to make 
one reflect with comfort that it was autumn—that golden 
prelude to frosty mornings, and falling nuts, and Thanks- 
giving joys. At this season there comes over college a 
spirit which appears at no other time. The mental rusti- 
ness which has crept over us during the long vacation is 
just disappearing, the fine Fall days put all in the best of 
spirits, and the year, with its plans of pleasure and 
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achievement lies before us, a bright, unsullied page. 
Though the leaves are growing sear, it is college spring- 
time. 

But, at this evening hour, the day’s routine was over, 
and everybody—with a delicious sense of freedom—was 
making the very most of the leisure season. So it came 
about that there was a quiet, satisfied murmur up and 
down among the college buildings, reminding one of the 
sounds which issue from a bee-hive at twilight. Hours 
like these are to college the counterpart of those domes- 
tic joys which the future whispers of, and happy will it 
be for that future if the same spirit of cheerfulness and 
good will and undaunted purpose pervades those, which 
is the life of these. 

Before the open windows of a back room of North 
Middle, | leaned back in a cozy arm-chair, and yielded to 
the spirit of the hour. Soon the Library, in all the glory 
of the harvest moon, gave texture to my reverie. The 
moonlight fell upon it from the front, so that the shadows 
seemed lost within the building itself, and all that was 
visible—from my stand-point at least—was bathed in one 
mild radiance. This building, thought I, treasures within 
its recesses nearly a hundred thousand volumes. In so 
large a collection of books, a majority stand a chance of 
being—and in this case | know that they are—the works 
of authors long since dead: and all are so scrupulously 
guarded, and so tenderly cherished that the remainder 
will be in excellent preservation when their writers have 
mouldered into dust. These volumes, too, hold a differ- 
ent position from that of their fellows—old and new— 
gathered here and there in private collections. Those 
may become, in an hour, the prey of devouring flames, 
or like Roscoe’s, they may fall from the auctioneer’s ham- 
mer to “ pigmies rummaging the armory of a giant ;” and 
at best they are objects of suspicion or ridicule oftener 
than of welcome. These, on the other hand, are pre- 
served from the elements by massive walls and heavily 
mailed doors. One by one—the votive offerings of gen- 
erations—they have been gathered, and no remorseless 
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creditor will ever stretch forth his hand to defile their 
garments. They form themselves into a kind of literary 
commonwealth, and all who enter their domain, do so 
with awe, if not with reverential love. They are so 
located, moreover, that they form the penetralia whence 
great teachers draw their choicest lore: to them resort 
writers and thinkers of the country round, and hundreds 
of youth feel, while among them, their first deep thirst 
for broad research, and drink in from them their first long 
draught. These books, then—the condensed summaries 
of the best thoughts and best labors of multitudes of lives 
—-are silently doing a great work: in fact, now that their 
writers are gone, or are soon to go, they become their 
representatives, each in its nook ever young with the 
spirit of some toiler whose weary frame is long ago at rest. 

At thoughts like these, the library ceased to be a dull 
old building, by day the resort of book-worms, and by 
night a nonentity. It became, instead, a spacious palace, 
peopled with thousands of intelligencies which had gather- 
ed from every age and clime here to take up their resi- 
dence. The other buildings—seemingly so astir with 
life and thought—dwindled away till they seemed like 
shelter-tents about the pavilion of an emperor: and as for 
their indwellers, who seemed, an hour before, such prodi- 
gies of culture and excellence,—these, too, shrunk away 
till they became puny dwarfs, creeping in and out the low 
tent doors, and strutting about with ridiculous pomp at 
the discovery of some cast off feather ot knowledge. 

Then what a brightness hovered about this abode of 
books! No dark shadows yawned here and there, repul- 
sive from their sombernes, or frightful from their mystery, 
or, at best, a mar to the prevailing brightness. And yet 
it was not a dazzling splendor. One did not shrink 
blinded from the sight. There was no exceeding bright- 
ness to hide defect, or to repulse lesser lights, or to depict 
all with self-satisfied ostentation. This mellow glory !— 
how fit a mantle seemed it, to be hung nightly about this 
hallowed edifice! How in keeping with the great spirits 
which had taken up their abode within! 
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And now they were at rest. Night had sent life’s half- 
reluctant toilers to their cups, their revels, their lusts. 
To these silent workers it brought relaxation, also; but, 
like the etherealized spirits which they represented, they 
had no consuming passions to satiate. With the twilight 
they had left their toil, to rest. Such were the dwellers 
at the library, such their abode, and such their work. 
How glorious it all seemed under that harvest moon! 
And had not hundreds of Yale students entered the path- 
way to the self-same glory ? 

On this wise, reader, ran the dream, till the college 
clock, calling the hour, summoned me back to the more 
substantial work of life, and anew reminded me that 

“There is a dangerous silence in that hour, 
A stillness which leaves room for the full soul 


To open all itself, without the power 
Of calling wholly back its self-control.” 


THE GIRLS ON THE BEACH. 


Let jollity temper my madness, 
And sentiment soberly preach, 

As I welcome with rapturous gladness, 
The mirth-loving girls on the beach. 


See them buffet with foam-covered billows, 
And laugh ‘neath the lash of the spray, 
Heaping shells for their nymphian pillows, 

With the skill of a watery fay. 


Oh! happy the wave which dishevels, 
Those clusters of sun-colored curls, 

Thrice happy the billow that revels 
’Neath bands of such blossoming girls. 


Come, listen, the wild waves are sighing 
The same tender story of yore, 

Even gray-bearded ocean is plying 
His love to the maids on the shore. 


Oh! would that the sea were my dwelling ; 
That fairies like these might exalt 

The joys that already are welling, 
But,—Lordy ! 1 can’t go the salt! 
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SOCIETY AND SOLITUDE. 


MERSON has enlightened the world by his ideas on 

my topic. My own aim isa more humble one. It is 
simply to discuss the problem which presents itself to 
every student as Junior year approaches. Which is the 
more preferable,—to enter New Haven society, or to re- 
main in the solitude of one’s room ? 

As a mission of mercy, entering society here is certainly 
to be commended. I know of few more noble sights than 
a boy of twenty affably conversing with some young lady 
of twenty-five or so, who has known every society-man in 
the last eight or ten years and by saying the same things 
to each of them has acquired a glib dexterity of speech 
at once confusing and alarming to her young companion. 
The fact that the latter is willing to spend his evenings in 
this way, augurs either an exceedingly uncultivated taste 
or else a tendency to self-sacrifice, which ought by all 
means to be encouraged in this degenerate world of ours. 

Seriously, however, the attractions of society here have 
always seemed to me to be over-estimated, and when I 
think of how many fellows “go in” and aver that they 
enjoy it, | am tempted to subscribe heartily to the old 
belief that the mere propinquity of the two sexes has such 
a peculiar charm that for it one would give up everything 
save life. The believers in this doctrine believed also 
that society was an invention of the devil himself, but | 
can scarcely follow them as far as this. Here certainly it 
is far too mild and weak to have been inspired by any- 
thing of such energy as his Satanic Majesty. 

Society here is never settled. The transition state is 
its normal condition. It is rather unpleasant, as you bow 
and smile and murmur inane nothings to some charming 
being, to reflect that she is thinking “ Mr. So-and-so, num- 
ber one-thousand-and-five of my acquaintance,” and that 
henceforth in the prison of her mind you are to figure as 
prisoner number one-thousand-and-five. There is a sus- 
picious air of truth in the well-known story of the young 
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lady who always numbered her student friends in this 
way, and was detected, when in her fifteenth or sixteenth 
year of conquest her memory failed, because she fell into 
a bad habit of addressing young men by their numbers 
instead of their names. How many times that young 
heart must have beaten loudly against its walls of silk and 
lace. How many times that bosom must have palpitated 
with fierce emotions of love. How many men must have 
whispered mocking words of adoration to her, and roused 
hopes which were never to be fulfilled. Her career is no 
singular one. It is simply a repetition of many before it, 
a pattern of many after it. In the small clique which 
claims to be our “best society,” one could very easily 
point out half a dozen old veterans who have known and 
been known by the classes of the last ten years. It is 
amusing to hear a graduate of a decade ago speak of some 
celebrity of his college days, and name some one whom 
you have seen at the last party exercising all her powers 
of fascination upon an eighteen-year-old boy. | wonder 
if she never thinks that she is out of place there. How 
sublime must be that self-conceit which tells her that she 
can still dazzle or charm. Her conversation is of the most 
interesting nature. “Oh, I am so glad to meet you! 
Pray do you know Smith of ’60? No! why how strange, 
but what a lovely man Jones of ’61 was.” One scarcely 
goes toa party to hear the praises of his predecessors 
sung, although we can console ourselves by the thought 
that in ten years more the class of ’80 will hear of our 
excellences from the same rosy lips. It is a really pitiful 
thing to hear a knot of fellows discussing some party 
which they have just come from. One says, “ By Jove, 
how old do you think Miss ——— is? She told me she 
knew Prof. So-and-so when he was a student,” and then 
they conjecture about her age, laugh at her follies, and 
ridicule her conversation. She exposes herself to it. She 
is blind to the fact that her day is past, and that she ought 
to leave the arena to her younger sisters. We respect an 
old man, but when he tries to appear young, we laugh at 
him. Age in woman demands and obtains our respect 
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still more, but when its possessor apes the ways of youth, 
she is simply ridiculous. I do not mean to say that New 
Haven society is composed exclusively of old young ladies. 
This is not so. But the tone of society is given by such 
a class, and the first remark, which a stranger would make 
at a party here, would be “what old young ladies and 
what very young men.” 

The latter part of the observation would be as true as 
the former. The majority of students who go into soci- 
ety are immature striplings, who are as much out of place 
there as are most of their lady friends. This fact excites 
my wonder that these lady friends should care to meet 
such acquaintances, and after reflection I have been forced 
to conclude that they are actuated by that maternal in- 
stinct which Charles Reade says is inherent in the femi- 
nine heart. Denied the solace of children of their own, 
to train up in the way they should go, they indemnify 
themselves by guiding these innocents through the mazy 
windings of society, by listening to their artless prattle 
about college, and by instructing them in regard to the 
departed heroes of Yale. It is not a very noble occupa- 
tion, and it seems to me to be mistaken kindness. If the 
juvenile collegians could be soundly snubbed for their 
temerity, it would probably be of great benefit to them. 
The essence of society is talk. To talk well is a rare gift. 
It is something to be desired and something to be striven 
for. It requires a substratum of knowledge and experi- 
ence. There are few of us who have either, and the time 

-in which we might acquire them, we fritter away in folly. 
I respect the few men in each class who could, but do not, 
go into society. Abstinence from dubious enjoyment now 
will be richly paid for hereafter. 

To my mind the problem is answered. Society must 
yield to Solitude. * 
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ATALANTA. 


Bring roses, bring laurels, 
Bring ivy so green, 

And twine us a chaplet 
To deck our fair queen. 


Come elves and come fairies, 
With song and with dance,— 

Ye sylphs and ye houris, 
Together advance. 


Come nymphs of the forest, 
From mountain and glen, 
Re-echo the chorus, 
Again and again. 


Hail bright Atalanta, 
Thou fleetest of all! 
Let joy e’er stand ready 
To answer thy call. 


Be thine, lightest footsteps, 
Most exquisite grace ; 

Let not care or anxiety 
Wrinkle thy face. 


Let garlands surround thee 
Of Faith ever green,— 

Affection’s bright roses, 
Around thee be seen. 


And if, for thy humble minstrel, 
Laurels do not grow,— 

If the happy victor’s chaplets 
Never press his brow, 

Far removed from busy turmoil, 
In some quiet spot, 

Grant him, from thy floral treasures, 
One forget-me-not. 
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BUTTON-HOLE TALKS.—No. IV. 


My dear Aristodemus, I was amused at a little perform- 
ance of yours a night or two ago. You remember you 
had had a very good supper that evening—this to my cer- 
tain knowledge. Afterward, you had walked down street, 
in that quiet and assured way which is so becoming to 
you, had stopped at Brown’s and taken a cigar with a 
friend, had strolled on, nodding affably to your friends 
and acquaintances, as your manner is, and thus, after a 
pleasant voyage, landed at the post-ofhce. I observed 
that you stepped a little quicker than usual, when you 
saw a trim, well-filled envelope in your box, and I began 
then to suspect what was coming. But I walked on, and, 
as usual, had my hopes dashed to the floor by the venera- 
ble General Delivery. With no mail of my own to look 
after, | had the more time to give to yours, and I must 
say I felt very generous just then. I came upon you, look- 
ing in a wonderfully pleased way at the snug little packet 
which the dapper gentleman at the window had just hand- 
ed you. So /looked, too. There was your name—Mr. 
Aristodemus Browne—written in that tremulous and me- 
andering way which is so suggestive of feminine superla- 
tives, underscored overmuch, and tender repetitious post- 
scripts. I was certain, at once, that this wasn’t the sort 
of a letter which one opens as soon as received and reads 
in the office, on the street, anywhere. No, no, my boy. 
‘It would be profane to expose these innocent prattlements 
to the gaze of the cold and selfish multitude. It was the 
kind of a letter which one claps into his pocket quick, as 
though the very breath of the crowd would pollute it. I 
saw it was a letter you had expected, and looked discreet- 
ly toward the street. Into your pocket it went, and you 
began to talk about the war on the Rhine as we walked 
out, but | knew that you were wishing me to the bottom 
of that river, or in a hotter place, if the temperature suit- 
ed me better, so that you could get into your room in a 
hurry and read that letter. Ah, my dear Aristodemus, 
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men are almost as selfish as cats!—which accounts, per- 
haps, for the fact that a woman whose love for the former 
is nipped i’ the bud, naturally turns the streams of her 
affections on the latter. But I knew your feelings were 
like 


“ The uncertain glory of an April day ;” 


and when we separated you left me at the fence. Of 
course you had some studying to do at your room—that 
was your excuse for going—but I’m certain the text-book 
you used that night is not mentioned in the catalogue !— 
My dear Aristodemus, I’m afraid you have been a sad 
rogue this last vacation. As I sat there in the moonlight 
I saw how it had been. It was neither in the city nor ata 
fashionable watering-place that you met her. At such 
places your collegial importance diminishes to the dimen- 
sions of the perennial wall-flower ;—you are not, to put it 
bluntly, “eligible” plunder,—for which you ought to give 
God thanks. Beside: although we have the authority of 
wise old Falstaff for saying that “an old cloak makes a 
new jerkin,” yet characters are not like cloths. When 
woman goes trading in Vanity Fair for money and posi- 
tion, the pure, fresh, trusting affection of girlhood dies 
forever, and you might as well look tor violets to bloom 
in the crater of Etna as to expect such a letter as the one 
you read that night with the door shut from such a crea- 
ture. No, off among the hills somewhere, in some quiet 
hamlet, where life goes slowly and girls do not live to 
dress and flirt, somebody mailed that letter to you. And 
in that first letter, written, probably, in obedience to some 
lightly-expressed request of yours, are condensed all the 
vague emotions which permeated her being through many 
summer days. So fresh is the picture yet in your mind, 
so strongly were you yourself moved by the witchery of 
sky and field and her presence, so graphic is the recital of 
the simple pleasures of your vacation life, that it all came 
back to you as you read. You thought how you happen- 
ed on her one morning, and were taken by some trick of 
speech, of look or of manner—by something unconven- 
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tional and therefore strange to you. You were on the 
look-out for some entertainment, and you saw her again. 
You found she had read some—that she had taste, senti- 
ment ;—in a word, you found her a princess, and (for your 
own amusement, I’m afraid) you resolved to be her prince. 
It is wonderful how frequently,in the country, princesses 
and princes can manage to see one another, and you re- 
member that you lived up to the extreme limit of your 
privileges. Among other devices, you took great inter- 
est in her education—you talked to her of books you had 
read, of authors you had known or seen, of places you 
had visited. Her manifest interest in what you said flat- 
tered and gratified you—you positively enjoyed talking 
to her—you thought you had found some one at last who 
could appreciate you. You read toher. While the bees, 


—“ like soldiers, arméd in their stings, 
Made boot upon the summer’s velvet-buds,” 


you made her simple heart throb anew with pity at the 
plaintive melody of “ Evangeline,” you charmed her with 


the artful sweetness of those numbers wherein are told 
the lawless loves of Queen Guinevere and Lancelot of 
the Lake, you pretended to study out with her the mean- 
ing of the mystic verse of Browning. You kept in the 
trodden path, but some of the way was wonderful to her 

and she thought that such words from your lips were the 
sweetest she had ever heard. My dear Aristodemus, this 
was serious business for her, as she found out when you 
said good-by. And I dare say you felt serious then, anda 
little castle in the air went up at once, in which you 
thought it quite probable that the princess and you would 
live some day. Perhaps you said as much, or, what is 
worse, looked as much. Next morning you wondered 
what the deuce ailed you yesterday !—but she! she won- 
dered if you hadn't already issued orders for laying the 
foundation of that wonderful castle! The old feeling 
came back again on reading her letter, and if you had an- 
swered it that night I dare say you would have written 
one which would have satisfied her. But you didn’t; and 
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when you did write, it was because you thought you must, 
and your letter was only “ words—words—mere words, 
no matter from the heart.’”” My dear Aristodemus, you 
have begun this college year by making one heart sad off 
among the hills somewhere.-——But you are wondering 
what I’m driving at. And perhaps you think I’m going 
to say, with Harry Hotspur, 


——‘ this is no world 
To play with mammets and to tilt with lips ;” 


—but I’m not. This is the only world where such things 
are possible, and God has put into men and women a de- 
sire for one another’s confidence and love :—it is not for 
me to interfere with the plans of the Almighty. But God 
never designed that these things should be done for fun— 
that men and women should make love to one another for 
a day’s or a week’s diversion. And so, my dear Aristo- 
demus, knowing that this is your second or third experi- 
ence of this kind, I have felt called upon to protest against 
it. If you admire this girl—if she will grow as you grow, 
and out of your two lives the flower of love shall blossom 
forever and ever—then 1am dumb. Grapple her soul to 
yours with hooks of steel, and God bless you both, say I. 
But if, as I suspect, you have only been amusing your- 
self—if you are already tired of her—write and tell her so, 
and be done with it. You probably have done her a mis- 
chief now—but make the best amends you can for it. 
Remember that a word from you now may make her the 
contented and happy wife of some rustic neighbor, where- 
as a continued hope of some day marrying you, may hurt 
her for life. Love is but a creature of circumstances, and 
if you but open her eyes at once to the sentimental non- 
sense which you have been palming upon her as the gen- 
uine article, she will forget you and be the happier for it. 
“Women are frail, too.” And perhaps you have been 
somewhat ardent in your wooing—at least going so far as 
to find out for yourself.what truth there is in Boccaccio’s 
saying that “kissed lips lose no flavor;’—for you know 
it is said that “hot blood begets hot thoughts, and hot 
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thoughts beget hot deeds, and hot deeds is love.” If so, 
it is all the worse for her—and for you, too: for you, in 
that you have received a hurt in your self-respect; for 
her, in that she has lost, forever, the modesty of ignorant 
girlhood ;—for both of you, in that she will love you the 
more for what you have taught her, and you will despise 
her because she let you teach her. You remember what 
Colonel Esmond says about this: “ A man dashes a fine 
vase down, and despises it for being broken. It may be 
worthless—true ; but who had the keeping of it, and who 
shattered it?” So it will be with you, my dear Aristode- 
mus. Because you have her love, you will think it worth- 
less, and be angry with the giver. And so much the more 
ought you to open the eyes of this girl, whoever she may 
be, who even now dreams of you 


——“ amid her narrow days, 
Moving about the household ways, 
In that dark house where she was born ;” 


and who bids fair to say, some day, with Shakespeare’s 


“ Helen:” 


“I know I love in vain, strive against hope ; 
Yet, in this captious and intenible sieve, 
I still pour in the waters of my love, 
And lack not to lose still: thus, Indian-like, 
Religious in mine error, I adore 
The sun, that looks upon his worshipper, 
But knows of him no more.” 


—Not that | would call you a sun—heaven forbid! But 
she thinks you are—which is as bad for her as if you were ; 
and will continue to think so, unless you show her, be- 
yond contradiction, that you are only a mock sun. De- 
throne yourself, then, rather than play the king longer at 
the price of a woman’s ignorance and credulity. And do 
it absolutely. Kick over every atom of the pedestal upon 
which she has placed you. Don’t leave any fragments 
upon which to base a so-called Platonic friendship. Act 
the man, and at once. And don’t play at this game of 
hearts any more, until you play in earnest. 
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NOTABILIA. 


At the close of last year, the Nation, apropos of 
the pamphlet entitled “ Yale, ’70,” made some cutting re- 
marks concerning the advisability of publishing such 
“childish fooleries,” &c., which seem to us scarcely war- 
ranted by the facts in the case. The Nation apparently 
forgets that these statistics are published only for the ben- 
efit of the Class, and are not intended for outside circula- 
tion. The place they fill may be a small one, but they fill 
it well,—better in fact than anything else could, and they 
can plead as an excuse for their existence, the unquestioned 
demand for them here. It may be of no interest to an 
outsider to learn that the nicknames of the Class have 
been “ Gasbag, Slab, Deacon, Squat,” &c., or facts of sim- 
ilar import, but such a thing brings up many pleasant 
memories to one who can fix the nicknames upon the men, 
and on this foundation build up jolly recollections of mer- 
ry fellows and merry times. The records of boating and 
ball, of prize debates and prize compositions, of honors 
won in every way, have a permanent value, and even the 
more trivial parts are not destitute of interest to one who 
can use them as links in the chain of events which makes 
up one’s life at Yale. Our rejoinder to the Nation is some- 
what late, but we embrace the first opportunity to make 
it, confident, as we are, that this journal’s critical acumen 
is not as signally apparent in this as in other criticisms. 


The failure of Statement-of-Facts this year natu- 
rally suggests the idea of giving it up altogether. It was 
revived three years ago, and was, at first, quite a success. 
But it has never been sosince. The number of Freshmen 
who attend has steadily diminished, until this last time 
there were only thirty-two present. This non-attendance 
makes the whole thing a farce, and unless some reform is 
speedily suggested, this custom is doomed to follow Foot- 
Ball, the Burial of Euclid, Bullyism, Pow-Wow, Class- 
Suppers, and the kindred things of the past. 
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Among these things of the past may perhaps be 
reckoned the Wooden Spoon Exhibition. If the report- 
ed decision of the faculty is correct, this has been strictly 
forbidden. There are few, if we except ambitious Juniors 
and curious Freshmen, who will sorrow over this. The 
Spoon has been steadily growing “stale, flat, and unprof- 
itable,” until its dullness culminated last year. No one 
would care to see a repetition of the last Exhibition, and 
the whole thing is such a matter of routine and red-tape, 
that there is but little hope of its being improved. Its 
death would make Junior year a far pleasanter one, and 
would really leave no unfilled gap. Since Presentation 
and Commencement are to come together hereafter, there 
will be plenty of amusement and excitement without the 
Spoon, and, having outlived its usefulness and pleasant- 
ness, its best course is to die. 


—Although the article on the Athenzeum, which 
formed the staple of the Courant’s reading matter for two 
or three weeks of last year, was both able and exhaustive, 
we have yet discovered one or two additional facts of in- 
terest in connection with the old building. In 1761, when 
it was in course of erection, some daredevil student stole 
the Chapel Bible, and skillfully inserted it within the half- 
built walls. The next morning the masons went on with 
their work, and the book was apparently entombed for- 
ever. Anentry in President Stiles’ diary informs us of 
the loss of the bible, and a few years later is followed by 
another, commemorating the fact that the thievish stu- 

‘dent, smitten by remorse, had sent word where he had 
concealed it. It was of course too late to recover it, and 
nothing more was said or done, until the Athenzum was 
remodeled during the last vacation. The book had been 
built in just between the two central windows of the north 
wall, and when the floors and beams had been taken down, 
one or two of the faculty, mindful of this legend of the 
past, ordered the masons to take away the bricks and dis- 
inter the long-buried treasure. It was then almost even- 
ing, and after half an hour’s ineffectual search, they left 


5 
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off with the intention of proceeding in the morning. In 
the morning it was too late. Whether some well-inform- 
ed person had been watching them from the beginning, or 
whether some one overheard the directions given them, is 
unknown, but certain it is that when they resumed work 
the next day, they found that a few more bricks had been 
displaced, and an oblong cavity was disclosed, where the 
book they sought ad evidently been. Where it is now, 
is unknown. It is another of Yale’s “mysterious disap- 
pearances.” 


The incidental mention of the Courant reminds 
us that the Yale supplement of that paper has commenc- 
ed a “personal” column, where so-called jokes are per- 
petrated at the expense of various collegians. Setting 
aside the facts that the jokes are pointless, even to those 
who know the victims, and that they must be ineffably 
stupid to those who do not, the good taste of the idea is 
very questionable, and its execution seems to be going 
from bad to worse. The present board has the capacity 
needed to make their paper a good one, and will, we hope, 
speedily discard such puerilities. 


Faultfinding is a great characteristic of student 
conversation and student literature. We grumble as nat- 
urally as we talk or write. And yet we are good-natured 
in it. We submit to be fleeced and abused in various 
ways, we pay exorbitant prices for almost everything, we 
are “long-suffering and slow to anger,” and we relieve 
our over-wrought feelings by indulging in a chronic grum- 
ble. This tendency is apt to diminish the effect of a real 
outburst of feeling, and hence is something to be deplored, 
although it does act as a safety-valve for a good deal of 
bad feeling. The editor of the Notabilia deprecates the 
charge which has been made against himself, that he is 
“ower apt’ to grumble. He has no wish to ride, Quix- 
ote-like, at windmills, and waste his strength in combats 
with imaginary foes, but he hopes to remedy some real 
abuses in College, by calling the attention of College to 
them. 
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MEMORABILIA YALENSIA. 
Our Record, 


Which extends from July 12 to October 10, covers a period full of 
idleness and rest. The “long vacation,” with its various pleasures, 
has come and gone. All college has been off vagabondizing, getting 
health and strength for another forty weeks’ work. Bronzed and hearty, 
all college is now back again, and the process of education is once more 
going on. ‘This happy do-nothing season was preceded, however, by 
the usual 


Annual Examinations, 


Which were conducted by the Faculty, with the customary state and 
formality, at Alumni Hall. There was nothing new about these interest- 
ing and impressive exercises, except the questions asked ;—these, of 
course, on the one hand, were mere a b c to the high-stand men, and on 
the other, were very mysterious to the vast multitude who are aiming at 
“‘ general development.” As the rule, however, every one handed in 
his papers in the devout belief that 4e had “‘ rushed ;” took his hat and 
left the room with a vague notion of going to work for “‘ stand,” now; 
on comparing opinions with the first man he met after leaving the steps, 
thought he might fosszbly have fizzled one question; was confirmed in 
this idea, after talking with another; walked thoughtfully to his club, 
and was at once struck with the dissimilarity between the answers he had 
handed in and those stated to be correct by C. Sponge, Esq., who began 
cramming in the middle of the term, who could begin at either end of 
any text-book of the year and go through it without misplacing a comma, 
and who was therefore not to be gainsayed; suddenly concluded it was bad 
“policy to talk so much abvut examinations after they were over; couldn’t 
help wondering, though, to himself, if his term stand would save him 
from a condition ; tried to recollect how many times he had “ rushed ” 
this last year, but his memory failed him; comforted himself by getting 
a cigar at Hoadley’s and thinking that a fellow couldn’t study as he had 
done without rushing at least once ; perched himself on the fence, and 
publicly stated that Ae wouldn’t study for stand, anyhow. Thus are we 
disciplined in spirit, as well as in mind. Our bodies received due cor- 


rection this year, also. The mercury took up permanent quarters among 


the nineties, rising, however, upon the slightest provocation, to towering 
altitudes, from which, with diabolical leer, it seemed to shout back to us 
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melting mortals that vulgar conundrum: ‘‘ How’s that for high?” In 
consequence (we suppose) of this distressing combination of miseries, 
seven men were dropped and thirty conditioned. Some of the exam- 
ination papers contained different questions for the men in different 
divisions, as last year. After a careful perusal of the papers handed in, 
we believe it is the unanimous opinion of the faculty that no one got 
hold of the questions beforehand,—at least no second examinations 
were held. The examinations through with, and the results thereof 
having been announced, there was hurrying to and fro for home on the 
part of most of the members of the three under-classes, not even the 
exhilarating prospect of the 


Baccalaurcate Sermon 


Being sufficient to keep them in New Haven. This was preached in 
the chapel, at three o’clock in the afternoon of July 17, by the Presi- 
dent. His text was from the epistle of Paul to the Galatians, vi: 9, 
and read as follows: ‘‘ And let us not be weary in well-doing ; for in 
due season we shall reap, if we faint not.” The sermon was divided 
into— What well-doing is ; what are the causes of weariness, and what 
rewards will be reaped. About forty of the graduating class were in 
attendance. A fair-sized audience was present, however, made up of 
visitors, townspeople and students. The weather was red-hot, and the 
flies were innumerable and very hungry. Notwithstanding the efforts 
put forth by these busy and pothering scavengers, most of those present 
survived, and were able to attend the graduating exercises of the Scientific 
School, which took place at Sheffield Hall on Monday, July 18, and a 
full account of which will be found in the Scientific memorabilia. The 
next thing on the programme of commencement week was the 


Sophomore Prize Declamations, 


Which came off at the chapel on the evening of Tuesday, July 19. 
We reprint the names of those members of ’72 who had been selected, 


by the combined judgment of Prof. Northrop and Instructor Bailey, to 


speak, together with the titles of the pieces spoken: ‘ Intellectual and 
Industrial Activity of England ”—Choate, George Richards, Bridgeport, 
Conn. ; ‘‘ The Prisoner of Chillon ”—Byron, John W. Wescott, Ber- 
lin, N. J.; ‘‘ England’s misrule of Ireland ”’—Shiel, George E. Martin, 
Norwich, Conn. ; “‘ The Eagle ”»—Wilson, John Sanford, Amsterdam, 
N. Y.; “ Thanatopsis””—Bryant, Harry M. Sanders, New York City ; 
“The Battle ”—Schiller, Alexander R. Merriam, Goshen, N. Y.; 
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“The Rights of Colored Citizens””—Clarke, Frederic S. Dennis, Newark, 
N. J.; “‘Slaves once Free, forever Free ”—Sumner, Charles C. Deming, 
Hartford, Conn. ; ‘Scene in Congress on the death of Calhoun”—Parker, 
Greene Kendrick, Waterbury, Conn.; ‘‘ A Scene in Court ”—Hugo, 
John H. Hincks, Bridgeport, Conn. The committee of award, who 
were chosen on the spot, assigned the prizes as follows: ist prize— 
Henry M. Sanders, New York City. znd—George E. Martin, Norwich, 
Conn. ; George Richards, Bridgeport, Conn, 3d—Alexander R. Mer- 
riam, Goshen, N. Y.; John W. Wescott, Berlin, N. J. The audience 
was somewhat larger than the one which attended the same exercise last 
year, and the architectural beauties of the chapel of course appeared in 
all their wonted profusion and brilliancy. The increased size of the 
audience may perhaps be accounted for by the fact that that venerable 
entertainment known as the ‘‘ Concio ad Clerum,” which has heretofore 
taken place on the Tuesday evening preceding commencement, did not 
take place—for what reason we cannot tell, unless it be that surmises of 
mad excitement and bitter feelings engendered by the approaching 
contest of factions at the business meeting of 


Phi Beta Kappa, 


Which occurred at the President’s Lecture Room at nine o’clock of 
Wednesday morning, July 20, drove all thoughts of the “‘ concio” and 
the “‘cleri” from the minds of those who had the matter in charge. 
However that may have been, the ancient fraternity, after a night’s sleep 
and a good breakfast, was altogether of one mind, and no scenes of ver- 
bal bloodshed or metaphorical slaughter took place. The chief business 
of the meeting consisted in the election of officers and new members, 
The former were continued over from last year. ‘The new members 
are as follows: class of ’7c—Willard Eddy, Edward G. Selden; class 
of ’71—R. W. Archbald, C. E. Beebe, C. H. Board, J. A. Burr, C. 
E. Cuddeback, Edward Gray, C. D. Hine, Frank Johnson, C. R. Lan- 
man, Howard Mansfield, R. P. Maynard, W. W. Perry, W. B. Riggs, 
W. R. Sperry, C. E. Steele, Thomas Thacher, W. K. Townsend, R. 
E. Williams, F. L. Auchincloss, O. J. Bliss, A. P. Bradstreet, C. H. 
Clark, C. B. Dudley, E. B. Guthrie, A. E. Janvier, H. E. Kinney, R. 
B. Lea, A. B. Mason, E. T. Owen, H. W. Pope, L. A. Sherman, J. 
W. Starr, E. F. Sweet, A. E. Todd, N. H. Whittlesey, E. A. Wilson. 
In the felicitous language of the Courant: ‘‘ These men constitute 
about one-third of the class [of ’71], and are those having the highest 
rank in scholarship, together with a few thought worthy to be members 
on account of other attainments.” The remainder of the session was 
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consumed by an unimportant debate, relating to the abolition of the 
society at Yale. The talk ended in the appointment of a committee 
to take such action as they should think best for the present and eternal 
welfare of the organization. The society then adjourned to some indefi- 
nite time in the future, and the new members went away with the sol- 
emn thought that perhaps, after all, they had been elected to attend a 
funeral instead of a feast. At any rate, there were no peanuts—the tra- 
ditional ambrosia of ®, B, K.—visible. In the evening the society held 
its public exercises at the North church. These consisted of an address 
by Dr. McCosh, President of Princeton college, and a poem by James 
K. Lombard, ’54. The address treated of the relations between relig- 
ion and modern science, and was an hour and a half in length. The 
poem is said to have ‘‘ had a few good hits, which were appreciated ”— 
a statement which is complimentary to both author and audience. 
Whether true or not, we are not able to affirm, as at that time we 
had not fully recovered from the depressing effects of an attendance 
upon the 


Alumni Meeting, 


Which was held in Alumni Hall, and called to order at about ten in the 
morning of the same day, July 20, by Prof. D. C. Gilman, ’52. The 
meeting was fully organized by the election of Rev. Dr. J. P. Thomp- 
son, ?38, as chairman, and Hon. Ellis H. Roberts, '50, of the Utica 
Herald, as secretary. After prayer by Dr. Taylor of Andover, the 
minutes of the last meeting were read by Prof. Gilman. Dr. Thompson 


then made some general remarks concerning the growth and prosperity 
of the college, after which the obituary record was read and distributed. 
Mr. Roberts then read a letter from a son of Hon. Ezekiel Bacon, of 


Utica, of the class of 1794, who is the oldest alumnus living, as well as 
the oldest surviving member of congress. After this, Dr. Thompson 
introduced the speech-making season by calling upon President Woolsey, 
20, who was followed by Dr. Bacon, ’20, Prof. A. C. Twining, ’20, 
Samuel H. Bates, ’33, Hon. Lawrence James, ’25, of Montgomery, 
Ala., then in New Haven for the first time since his graduation, and 
Dr. McCosh of Princeton. The Dr. made a speech of some length, 
in the course of which he stated that in his opinion American scholar- 
ship would be elevated by better preparatory schools, by encouraging 
post-graduate study, and by competitive examinations for the appoint- 
ment of young men to public office. The real business of the meeting 
was then brought up by Prof. Porter, ’31, who read the reports of the 
committee of the alumni on the proposed change in the government of 
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the college. The reports called forth remarks from Hon Wm. M. 
Evarts, ’37, who said that there were no legal difficulties in the way of 
the talked-of alteration, Judge A. Taft, ’33, Rev. Dr. J. P. Gulliver, ’40, 
Prof. Thacher, ’35, Dr. Horace Bushnell, ’27, Dr. Bacon, ex-Governor 
Hawley, and Profs, Twining, Porter and S. E. Baldwin, 61. Much 
talk, amounting to—nothing, to wit: that the present corporation 
ought not to be changed; but if amy change was made, that it should 
take the form of an advisory board or committee, appointed by and 
from the alumni, to act in connection with the corporation. The pres- 
ent officers of the Alumni association were re-appointed for another 
year. The able and satisfactory way in which the alumni meeting did 
not settle any of the important questions relating to the government of 
Yale College, so depressed the undergraduates present and younger 
alumni, as has before been stated, that few were able to attend the servi- 
ces of &, B. K. at North church, but sought, instead, the more congenial 
scenes of 


Class Reunions and Suppers. 


These abounded on this (Wednesday) evening. ‘The most interesting 
of these, to lookers-on, was, the triennial meeting of the class of 67, 
at the New Haven House, at which the class cup was presented to the 
class boy. This class graduated with 101 members, of whom 48 sat 
down to the supper. At eleven o’clock the doors were thrown open, 
and the room was at once filled with a brilliant crowd. The welcoming 
speech was made by the chairman, J. M. Spencer, of Washington, D. 
C. After the class had sung the cup song, the presentation speech was 
made by Thomas Hedge, Jr., of Burlington, Iowa. The reception 
speech was made by the happy father, Albert Warren, of Spencer, Mass., 
in behalf of the lucky youngster, who first saw daylight on the twenty- 

sixth of October, 1868, and who is already known among his boon 
companions as Walter Chester Warren. ‘‘ 'Tom’s ” speech was a model 
of the kind, and some people can’t think of it yet without laughing. 
The class appointed W. H. Morse secretary for the next three years. 
Beside the class of ’67, five other classes held meetings on the same 
evening, as follows: at the New Haven House, ’60 and ’55; at the 
Tremont House, ’50 and ’45; and at Lockwood’s, ’64. Each of these 
gatherings was characterized by feasting, speech-making, a general revi- 
val of old-time fellowship and a commendable determination not to go 
home till morning; and yet, for all this reckless disregard of sleep, but 
few failed to join the procession which opened, in the good old way, on 
the morning of Thursday, July 21, the 
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Of the one hundred and seventieth anniversary of Yale College. The 
dignitaries, past, present and to come, marched gravely to the Center 
church, where they were edified and sweated to their own great satis- 
faction. ‘‘ The fair,” who were in attendance, were kept separate from 
“* the brave,” and all went merry as a dinner bell. The appointments 
of ’70 were given in our July number, with the exception of C. W. 
Gould, N. Y. City, second dispute, whose stand was not made out at 
the time we wrote. The subjects and speakers of the day were as 
follows: Salutatory Oration in Latin, Dwicht Wuirney Learnep, 
Plymouth ; Dissertation, “‘ A Plea for the Useless,” Roserr Weeks 
DeForest, New York City ; Dissertation, ‘‘’ The American Disregard 
of Law, Puitip Linpstey, Nashville, Tenn; Dissertation, ‘* Comic 
Literature,” Epwarp Sacxerr Hume, New Haven; Oration, ‘*‘ The 
Progress of Medical Science,” 


Grorce Lucius Bearpstey, Milford; 
Oration, ‘* Mental Gravitation Laws,” Ortanpo Core, Butlerville, Ind. ; 
Oration, ‘‘ The True Reformer,” Joun Hoyt Perry, Southport; Ora- 
Morris Frank Tyrer, New Haven; 
Oration, ‘‘ The Democracy of Jefferson,” Watrer Sern Locan, Wash- 
ington; Philosophical Oration, ‘‘The Realm of Law,” Wuttam 
Henry Wetcn, Norfolk ; Philosophical Oration, ‘‘ Christianizing the 


tion, “ Religious Autocrats,” 


World,” Joun Scupper CuHanpier, Madura, South India; Oration, 
“Poetry,” Joun Watiincrorp Anprews, Columbus, O.; Oration, 
““The Chinese Puzzle,” THomas JosepH Titney, Brooklyn, N. Y.; 
Oration, ‘‘ The Problem of College and the Problem of Life,” with 
the Valedictory Address, Georce Cuase, Portland, Me. The music 
was under the direction of Dr. Stoeckel, and was most excellent. Every 
speaker gave the utmost satisfaction to his particular acquaintances and 
friends. One or two are now in our mind whom we might mention as 
having acquitted themselves remarkably well, but our judgment would 
probably be questioned by the vast congregation of fathers and mothers, 
uncles and aunts, not to mention the sisters and cousins in attendance, 
and we discreetly change the subject. The exercises were finished at a 
single session—a change introduced at the graduation of ’68—in conse- 
quence of which the 


Conferring of Degrees, 


By the President, took place at about one o’clock. The one hundred 
and eleven members of ’70, graduated, each one, a full-grown A.B. 
The degree of A.M. was given, in regular course, to thirty men of 67, 
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out of course to seven graduates of other classes, from ’2g9 to "63, and 
special to seven non-graduates; B.D. to nine; and LL.B. tofour. The 
following honorary degrees were also conferred: LL D., Hon. Wm. 
Strong of the Supreme Court of the United States, President Eliot of 
Harvard, and Prof. J. D. Whitney of Harvard; D.D., Rev. J. A. Ben- 
ton, 42, of San Francisco, Rev. J. T. Hyde, recently elected Professor 
in Chicago Theological Seminary, and Rev. G. L. Walker of the Center 
church, New Haven; A.M., Prof. W. P. Trowbridge, just elected Profes- 
sor in the Sheffield Scientific School, J. G. Batterson, Esq., of Hartford, 
and Wm. H. Wilcox, M.D.;—the degree of M.D. was conferred by 
recommendation of the Connecticut State Medical Society on N. D. 
Haight ; and A.B., ad eundem to Thos, D. Seymour. Prayer by the 
President followed, during which the new-fledged alumni busied them- 
selves, very irreverently, in “‘ shaking up a song,” after which the big- 
wigs, old and new, went over to the 


Alumni Dinner. 


This was eaten in Alumni Hall, as of yore, and like most public “‘ feeds,” 
was made up of little to eat and much to hear. The little to eat was 
made away with in short order, after which the President opened the 
flow of words by giving a brief resumé of the growth of the college 
during the past year. The items were—Farnam Hall built and paid 
for, Divinity Hall built and paid for, Durfee Hall begun (to be fully 
completed before the next commencement) and paid for, the Sanscrit 
professorship, previously of only $750 a year, now resting upon a 
$50,000 foundation (which saves Prof. Whitney from Harvard’s 
clutches), the gift of a valuable library of Oriental literature and £1000 
already sent to England to make additions to it (these three gifts being 
from a single individual), ‘The President then put in a plea for additional 
funds for the college library, stating that at present it does not afford ade- 
quate facilities for studying any branch of literature or of science thor- 
oughly, After the President sat down, speeches were made by Gov. Eng- 
lish, ex-Governor Hawley, Profs. Trowbridge and Weir, Mr. James, Prof. 
Fisk, ’49, Mr. Roberts, Gen. Burnam, ’40, of Kentucky, Mr. Butler, 
"35, General Carrington, ’45, of the U. S. Army, General Tappan, 
"45, of Arkansas, Calvin G, Childs, ’55, U. S. District Attorney of Con- 
necticut, and W. W. Phelps, ’60, of N. Y. City. ‘The remarks of 


Messrs, Childs and Phelps, though revolutionary, we guess, were per- 
fectly harmless. This virtually finished the programme of commence- 
ment week, although there were 
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Receptions 


On Thursday evening at«the residence of the President and at the Art 
Gallery. Both of these were‘ fully attended and were exceedingly 
pleasant, though neither of them could at all compare, in point of ex- 
citement, with the 


University Regatta, 


Which came off on Lake Quinsigamond, near Worcester, Mass., on 
Friday, July 22. As is well known, there ‘was a strong"effort made this 
year to transfer the races from Quinsigamond to some other water, where 
a straight three-mile course might be had. Commodore Bone was ex- 
ceedingly anxious to make this change, while the Harvard men, of course, 
were just as anxious not to, At last, however, they condescended so 
far as to ride around to several places, on free passes obtained for them 
by the commodore, for the ostensible purpose of ‘‘looking.” In _ this 
way they secured pleasure trips to Springfield, New London and perhaps 
some other places, where, at least in the case of the two places men- 
tioned, it is notorious there are straight 4three-mile courses, All that 
they saw, however, only confirmed them in their original intention to-row 
at Worcester. Tha Freshman race preceded the University, in the order 
of time. For this race,{ to the surprise of our men, there were four 
entries instead of two. It seems that the Yale Freshmen, in the first 
place, sent a challenge to Harvard, which’was accepted. Afterwards 
Amherst and Brown sent challenges to Yale, which were declined, on 
the ground that an engagement had already been made with Harvard, 
but, it was added, Yale would row against them on the following Mon- 
day. On arriving at Worcester, however, our Freshmen found the 
Amherst and Brown crews on hand, together with Harvard, who declined 
to row unless they were allowed to enter. Under these circumstances 
Yale yielded. ‘The crews were made up as follows: Amherst—colors, 
purple and white: L. J. Warner, Northampton, Mass., stroke; L. 
Bradley, Methuen, Mass.; G. W. Hale, Montague, Mass.; R. F. Nor- 
ris, Sodus, N.Y.; E. P. Bliss, Cambridge; T, J. Gray, Boston, bow. 
Brown—colors, brown and white: A. Gower, Sedgewick, Me., stroke ; 
G. F. Browne, Newport, R. I.; A. M. Smith, Grafton, Mass.; W. C. 
Caldwell, Providence, R. I.; A. D. McClellan, Grafton, Mass.; E. H. 
Luther, Worcester, bow. Marvard—colors, crimson: J. Bryant, Bos- 
ton, stroke; H. M. Johnson, Bradford, Mass.; W. I. Lloyd, Pottsville, 
Pa; C. T. Johnson, N. Y. City; G. H. Lyman, Boston ; J. O. Shaw, 
Milton, Mass., bow. Yale—colors, blue: F. W. Adee, Westchester, 
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N. Y., stroke; C. S. Hemingway, Fair Haven, Conn.; D, Davenport, 
Milton, Conn.; J. Day, Catskill, N. Y.; G. M. Browne, Cary, N. Y.; 
S. L. Boyce, Chicago, bow. In position Amherst had the inside, Brown 
second, Yale third, and Harvard the outside. They came in as follows : 
Brown, 19.21; Yale, 19.35; Harvard, 20; Amherst, time not taken. 
A claim of foul was put in between Yale and Harvard, which was 
decided, as is the custom at Worcester, so as to count against Yale. It 
is worth adding as a matter of fact, that Messrs. Hemingway and Dav- 
enport were put on the crew within two weeks of the race, while Mr. 
Adee was made stroke at the same time, in place of Mr. Flagg, who 
was put into the University shell. The race between the University 
crews closed the regatta. ‘The crews were composed as follows : 


HARV ARD—Co ors, Crimson. 
Class. Weight. 
F, O. Lyman, Hilo, Sandwich Is., stroke, - "76 153 
F. I. Jones, Templeton, Mass., ie 152 
G. Willis, Cornwall, N. Y., : 152 
J. S. McCobb, Portland, Me., "74 155 
R. S. Russell, Boston, - 145 
N. G. Read, Cambridge, bow, 133 


Y ALE—Co ors, Blue. 
Class. Weight. 
D. McC. Bone, Petersburg, Ill., stroke, 70 160 
W. F. McCook, Pittsburg, Pa., = - be 155 
E. D. Coonley, Greenville, N. Y., ‘9% 160 
W. L. Cushing, Bath, Me., "72 160 
W. W. Flagg, Yonkers, N. Y., 73 155 
C. Phelps, Colebrook, Ct., bow, "70 150 


Harvard drew the inside, Yale came in first, in 18.45, Harvard second, 
in 20.10, but Harvard received the flag on a claim of foul at the stake- 
boat. In a matter of this kind, any grumbling on the part of the losers 
is suspicious ;—and yet we are bound to grumble. In the first place, 
there could have been no foul of the kind claimed, had there been two 
stake-boats. Yale wanted two stake-boats, but Harvard said no. In 
the second place, the claim of a foul at the stake-boat (in the assertion 
that the Yale boat ran into the Harvard shell as she was turning and 
thereby injured the steering apparatus,) seems to have been an after- 
thought, inasmuch as Harvard rowed about half a mile after the turn, 
on as straight a course and as steadily as they ever did, and only went 
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wild and gave up after our boat passed them. After being fairly beaten, 
a foul was necessary in order to get the flag. Again: Yale pulled 44 
to the minute, and Harvard 46 to 48. It looks as if Harvard was 
blown at the stake-boat, and stopped to catch wind, from the fact that 
Yale was forced to hold her water twice to avvid bumping, while Har- 
vard had no difficulty in starting when she wanted to. However, Har- 
vard received the flag from the referee, and the way in which it was 
waved in the faces of our fellows as they were leaving town, indicates 
that the flag was all that Harvard was after. Our men challenged them 
to row again, but they had other engagements! The result of it all is, 
that Yale never should row at Worcester again. A straight course and 
two stake-boats will render all suspicion of jockeying impossible, and 
since Harvard has so far disgraced college boating as to make use of 
tricks only worthy of professionals, it is but right that Yale should refuse 
to row where a disposition to be tricky finds a fair field for operation. 
The incidents of the regatta were of the old sort. The crowd was 
larger than usual—more collegians were present, on account of four col- 
leges being represented instead of two—the usual shower was omitted 
and the day was cool by comparison with previous days. Our Univer- 
sity crew stopped at Mrs, Watson’s and the Freshmen at Mrs, Curtis’s, 
the old quarters of the University. Walter Brown had charge of our 
men all the while they were at Worcester. The betting at first was two 
to one in favor of Harvard, but after our fellows arrived it dropped 
down to ten to eight. The streets of Worcester were quiet and the 
special policemen went to sleep for want of something to do, an exam- 
ple which everybody followed until the fifteenth of September, when the 
clatter of the bell announced the beginning of a new 


College Year, 


The one hundred and seventy-first of old Yale. The new year found 
the old college in process of transformation, so far as its external appear 
ance is concerned. The place that used to know Old Divinity, now 
knows it no more. Farnam Hall, the first building on College street of 
the prospective quadrangle which is to delight posterity, is completed and 
occupied. It possesses all the modern improvements—steam-heaters, 
gas, water on every floor, water-closets in the cellar, and is altogether a 
very pleasant building. Durfee Hall is in process of construction, and is 
already well up in the third story, The old Atheneum has been re- 
modeled, and now contains four luxurious recitation rooms, which will 
compare favorably with any in the country. The Freshmen swell out 
of them like bloated aristocrats, Even the old dormitories, beginning 
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with the venerable South College, have renewed their age so far as to 
have water-closets in their cellars. The new Theological Seminary is 
also completed and in operation, with 53 students, It is a beautiful 
building, and with ordinary industry a man can enjoy its comforts for 
three years and leave with about a thousand dollars in his pocket. The 


new college year had a lively beginning, too, in that it was moving time. 


Everybody’s goods and chattels were to have been moved during vaca- 
tion, according to agreement; but the XVth amendment is not to be 
bound down by a bargain. The result was that for the first week of the 
term there might have been seen four or five hundred individuals flying 
around college in all conditions of distraction and dirt, madly bent upon 
household affairs. . A damper was soon put on this, however, by the 
Freshman rain, which arrived, with commendable alacrity, on the seven- 
teenth. In consequence of the rise in water which followed, there was 
a general emancipation from dirt, so that most of the fellows have taken 
hold of 


Ball Matters 


Thus far this term with clean hands. A meeting was held September 
16, at which H, R. Elliot, ’71, was elected President of the University 
Ball Club, W. S. Moody,’71, Treasurer, and H. W. B. Howard, ’72, 
Secretary. Clarence Deming, ’72, was chosen captain of first nine. On 
the same day the Freshmen formed a ball club by the election of D. A. 
Kennedy, President, E. D. Robbins, Secretary, and C. Maxwell, captain. 
The University nine, at present, is made up as follows: c., G. F. Bent- 
ley, ’73; p., G. A. Strong, ’71; 1st b., P. Barnes, ’74; 2d b., C. 
Maxwell, ’74; 3db., G. Richards, 72; s.s., C. O. Day, ’72; Lf, 
C. Deming, ’72; c.f, W. B. Wheeler, ’72; 1. f., A. B. Nevin, ’74. 
A number of matches have been played already this term, in all of which 
Yale has been victorious. September 28 a game was played at Middle- 
town with the Mansfields, who hold the championship of the state. 
“Score, 29 to 11 for Yale. October 1 the great “ inter-collegiate ball 
match,” between Yale and Wesleyan, was to have come off, but, sad to 
say, the Wesleyan men did notcome. October 5 a game was played at 
Hamilton Park with the Osceolas of Stratford; score, 36 to 11 for 
Yale. October 8 a return game was played at the Park with the Mans- 
fields, the score standing 40 to 11 in our favor, The Mansfields still 
retain the championship, however, our nine being ruled out from con- 
tending for that honor. But though this earth is a ball, yet there is 
some water on it, and hence a 


Boating Meeting 


Was held at the President’s lecture- room, September 22, at which I. H. 
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Ford, ’71, was unanimously chosen President of the Yale Boat Club, the 
organization which has taken the place of the old navy, the other nom- 
inees, F. Mead, Jr., ’71, and E. T. Owen, ’71, declining to run. Ata 
subsequent meeting, held October 1, after several nominees had refused 
the office, W. C. Beecher, ’72, was elected Secretary and Treasurer. 
The Freshmen formed a boat club September 19 by the election of H. 
DeF. Weeks, Captain; T. P. Wickes, ist Lieutenant; R. S. Bussing, 
2d Lieutenant, and T. W. Grover, Secretary and Treasurer. The new 
President has already selected prizes to be competed for at the fall races. 
Boating matters, however, thus far, have yielded in importance to the 
momentous question as to who should take the 


Class Pictures 


Of the class of 71. ‘There were really but two candidates in the field 
—Prescott & White of Hartford and Warren of Cambridge. Septem- 
ber 27 a meeting was held, at which Messrs. Archbald, Beebe, Dudley, 
Strong and Wilshire were selected as a committee to investigate the 
relative merits of the two parties. October 1 the committee made a 
report to the class, after which the job was given to Prescott & White 
without opposition, The class then voted to raise Mr. Prescott’s price 
for class pictures ($20 per hundred) to its original amount ($24), elected 
Messrs. Davidson and Strong as a picture committee, and adjourned. 
This unanimity was but the calm preceding the storm which raged in 
Linonia society hall on the evening of September 28, at the so-called 


Statement of “ Facts.” 


This annual farce, held apparently for the delectation of the upper- 
class men and the astonishment of the Freshmen, came off with due so- 
lemnity. The exercises of the evening were chiefly muscular, the usual 
row between everybody being conducted with great éc/a¢. ‘The leading 
spirits mounted the President’s desk, from which they gave their orders 
with great courage and volubility, while the ignoble throng waged terri 

ble war in the pit below. ‘The thirty Freshmen or thereabouts, who 
were present, were evidently much impressed with these exercises. In- 
cidentally, it may be well to say that the nominal business of the meet- 
ing was to listen to certain statements concerning the respective merits of 
Brothers and Linonia. The persons chosen to make these statements 
were—for Brothers, Messrs. H. Mansfield and W. R. Sperry, of ’71, 
and H. E. Benton of ’72; for Linonia—Messrs, A. B. Mason and E. 
F. Sweet of 71, and H. M,. Sanders of 72, Owing to disaffection 
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toward Linonia, Mr. Mason declined to speak, and Mr. C. D. Hine of 
’71 was finally persuaded to take his place. A great many new and 
startling “‘ facts ” were presented on both sides, but with doubtful effect. 
After the speaking, the Freshmen gave the campaign to Linonia by 
twenty-two joining that society to twelve who went to Brothers—which 
shows how one learns to lie in Linonia. Notwithstanding this bad begin- 
ning, the 


Class of ’74 


Is generally conceded to be a pretty good one. _It- now numbers 152. 
At the first examination 139 applied for admission, of whom 63 were 
admitted, 57 were conditioned and 1g were rejected. At the second 
examination '40,applied for admission, of whom 10 were rejected. One 
or two have since joined the class.) The class is remarkable, if for no 
other thing, in that it contains the first African who has ever (as our 
information runs) joined Yale College. ‘This young gentleman’s name 
is Edward A. Bouchet, of this city. He was valedictorian of his class 
at the Hopkins Grammar School. It is to be hoped, for the sake of his 
race, that he will do as well as he is able while in college. With regard 
to societies, we believe that Delta Kappa won the campaign on numbers, 
Kappa Sigma Epsilon and Gamma Nu will find out, however, if they 
work, that mere numbers amount to nothing. The class have not been 
behindhand in observing the regular customs of the college. They 
bowed to the President with great punctiliousness, until ordered not to ; 
they have stolen hats from their natural enemies, the Sophomores, as they 
were able ; and they have engaged in the usual rush. This latter per- 
formance came off at the Park September 24. ‘There were five onsets, 
in each of which both sides were victorious—the usual result. There were 
no deaths, but A. T. Bacon, ’73, had an arm broken and T. G. Evans, 
’74, fractured his collar bone. The class, so far as is known, have been 
delivered from the delights of hazing, but nothing that has yet entered 
the mind of man can release them from the 


Studies of the Term, 


Which vex the Freshmanic soul from year to year. They recite in 
Greek (Odyssey) to Prof. Packard; in Euclid to Tutor Richards; in 
Latin (Livy) to Tutor Day ; and in Latin composition to Tutor Brewster. 
A fifth division has been formed for the benefit of those conditioned 
in Latin, which is under the charge of Mr. W. C. Wood, ’68. The 
members of this division recite with the class in the other studies. The 
regular instructors also hear recitations at special hours from those con- 
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ditioned in their departments, for which the students are charged extra. 
Of course, as soon as any student raises his stand to a certain point, he 
is allowed to join the class in full. These special recitations are to cease 
at the end of six weeks from the beginning of the term. This new sys- 
tem has been devised in order to save the conditioned men from the 
exorbitant prices of private tutors. The Sophomores recite in Latin 
(Horace) to Tutor Wright; in Trigonometry to Tutor Miller; in 
Greek (Demosthenes) to Tutor Beckwith ; and in French to Prof. Coe. 
Instead of reciting on Saturday noon, they read compositions. The 
Juniors recite in Greek (Plutarch’s Lives) to Prof. Hadley ; in English 
Literature (Shaw’s) to Prof. Northrop; in Natural Philosophy to 
Tutor Perry; and in Calculus, which is optional with Greek, to Prof. 
Newton, About twenty-eight are studying Calculus. On Wednesday 
and Saturday noons “ forensic disputations ” take the place of the regu- 
lar recitations. ‘The Seniors recite in Political Economy (Perry’s) to the 
President; in Psychology to Prof. Porter; in Astronomy to Prof. 
Loomis ; in Latin (Cicero pro Cluentio) to Prof. Thacher ; in History 
(Guizot’s Civilization) to Prof. Wheeler ; and in German to Prof. Coe. 
Of the three studies, Astronomy, Latin and German, choice must be 
made of two. Lectures are also delivered on Psychology, by Prof. Por- 
ter, twice a week, and on the Reformation, by Prof. Wheeler, four times 
a week. ‘Two compositions are required during the term. Prof. Loomis 
is the officer of the first division, and Prof. Thacher of the second,—the 
class being divided alphabetically. _The Juniors and Sophomores are 
divided according to stand for the purposes of recitation. The division 
officers of the three lower classes have been given in their order. There 
have been some changes in the 


Academical Faculty 


Since last year. Of last year’s instructors, Tutors Peck, Tinker and 
Wood and Prof. Silliman have left. Mr. Peck has gone into J. B. 
Chickering’s Institute, at Cincinnati. Mr. Tinker has gone to Andover 
to pursue the study of Theology. Mr. Wood is now instructing those 
Freshmen who were conditioned in Latin, as before stated. Prof. Silli- 
man’s name still remains on the catalogue, but it is stated that he is not 
going to deliver any lectures to the senior class. The new tutors are 
Messrs. |. T. Beckwith and C. B. Brewster, of ’68. The former gentle- 
man was the DeForest man of his year—the latter the class orator. Mr. 
Brewster has been at the Berkeley Divinity School at Middletown for 
the last year. ‘Theology naturally suggest the theatre, and so by an easy 
change we come to the 
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Town Shows. 


September 17 the Witches of N. Y. gave a ghostly entertainment at 
Music Hall, followed, on the nineteenth, by a concert, under the leader- 
ship of Dr. Stoeckel, for the benefit of the wounded in the Franco-Ger- 
man war. September zo Lucille Western appeared in East Lynne, and 
on the following evening as ‘* Nancy Sykes” in Oliver Twist. Septem- 
ber 22 Madame Rentz’s Female Minstrels exhibited their stale legs; the 
next night Delehanty, Hengler and Bloodgood’s Phunniegraphic Sensa- 
tion made a stir; and on the twenty-fourth Dan Bryant’s minstrels gave 
us the genuine Ethiopian in unadulterated blackness. October 1 Lisa 
the Horn of a Dilemma” for the public edifica- 


tion, with all her usual abandon ; followed, on the third, by Prof. O. S. 


“<é 


Weber was hung on 


Fowler, who discoursed on phrenology, marriage and kindred humbugs. 


These 
Trifies 


Through with, we wish to put on record that Prof. Thacher taught the 
Crown Prince of Prussia, Frederick William, all he knows about English. 
—The third term Sophomore composition prizes have been given to J]. 
H. Clendenin, Gallipolis, O.; R. E. Coe, Bloomfield, N. J.; C. C. 
Deming, Hartford; J. H. Hincks, Bridgeport; E. S. Lines, Naugatuck ; 
A. R. Merriam, Goshen, N. Y.; A. A. Murch, Carmel, Me.; C. J. H. 
Ropes, London, England.—There were six applications for admission to 
the upper classes this year. Three of the persons thus applying were 
conditioned and three rejected.—October 8 Prof. Dana and Mr. Dexter 
walked the Freshmen out to West Rock.—The number of Alumni in 
town, during commencement week, was 316, of which number the class 
of ’69 returned 24; ’68, 9; 67, 48; ’66, 11; ’65, 3; 64, 18; '63, 
10; 62,7; "61, 45 "60, 245 "59, 53 58, 23 57,35 56, 35 55, 


245 754545 753.45 52.25 751, 35 "50 14574915 “48,15 747, 35 


"46,23 45, 205 "44,25 743,15 "42,25 "41, 55 "40,155 39,55 
"38, 33°37, 25 936, 25 35555 "33545 32,23 73 75 29, 35 728, 
1; ’27, 13 25,53 ’24, 15 705, 1.—The President has been preaching 
a series of sermons on lying,—for the benefit of the new Theologues, we 
suppose.—Four Juniors were arrested on the evening of K, 3. E,’s ini- 
tiation (September 19), and fined $20 apiece for standing on the side- 
walk.—The Faculty have given permission to pass ball on the college 
grounds, anywhere outside the row of trees next the dormitories. 
Knocking, however, is out of order. ‘They also allow the University 
nine to cut and make up three recitations during the term, if necessary, 


in order to play games out of town,—The Banner (which appeared on 


7 
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Wednesday, October 12), is gotten out this year by George D. Miller, 
of ’70. In completeness it is far ahead of any previous publication of 
the sort. We shall have more to say about it next month.—Foot Ball 
is again making its appearance in our midst. One was kicked, the other 
day, directly in front of Lyceum, outside the row of trees, etc., how- 
ever.—One of the new members of the Senior class, Mr. J. A. Himes, has 
been called to the Professorship of Natural Philosophy at Gettysburg 
University, Pa.—C. C. Chatfield & Co, have bought out the college 
book-store, and have removed it from the reading-room to their building 
on Chapel street.—The art exhibition closed on the evening of Septem- 
ber 24 with a reception.—A, K, E, and ¥. Y. have abjured pledging 
men in ’74, for at least two terms.—Trrinity steeple is nearly completed. 
—The Faculty having ordained that hereafter no books shall be brought 
into the recitation rooms, the Yale Courant states that this rule will 
“* interfere somewhat with the select course of reading which many had 
intended to take this term,””—and the Courant knows.—At the Alumni 
dinner the President passed the cigars—metaphorically, whereat there 
was quite a smoke raised—literally.—The Yale Courant intends to offer 
the Athenaeum article, in the form of one of the “ University series,” 
as a premium to new subscribers. It can be obtained for ten cents, 
however, by purchasing any number of any paper issued from their office 
during vacation.—Profs. Hadley and Whitney were promineut members 
of the American Philological Association, which met this year at Roch- 
ester, N. Y., July 24. Prof. Whitney read two papers during the meet- 
ing,—one on the relation of linguistic science to knowledge in general, 
the other on the origin of language, and Prof. Hadley one, on the theory 
of the Greek accent, which was supplemented by some remarks from 
Prof. W., in which he showed the remarkable agreement between Prof. 
H.’s theory and the facts actually known concerning the Sanscrit accent. 
—A monument was placed in the cemetery July 20 to the memory of 
President Day. It stands on the Roger Sherman lot.—Dr. Daggett’s 
resignation from the position of college pastor was handed in at the 
meeting of the corporation in July. It has been accepted.—September 
23 the President was chosen moderator of the college church for the 
year. By virtue of this office he takes charge of the Friday evening 
meetings and preaches himself on Sunday or provides a supply.—Fred- 
eric W. DuBois, ’72, of Brooklyn, N. Y., died in New Haven July tg. 
Messrs. E. S. Lines, J. W. Wescott and F. D. Root were appointed by 
the class as a committee to frame the customary resolutions.—The 
Theologues have been balling. ‘The multitudinous Juniors challenged 
the Middlers, but the Middlers “‘ waxed ’em” by a score of 36 to 16, 
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—The college fence is in a chronic state of tumble-down these days,— 


Two Sophomores are now visiting their friends, at the express request of 
the faculty, on account of too great familiarity with the Freshmen.— 
Prof. Loomis read a paper on sun spots, the earth’s magnetism and the 
aurora, before the American Association for the Advancement of Science, 
which held its nineteenth meeting at Troy, N. Y., in the latter part of 
July. Prof. Geo. F. Barker was elected vice-president of the Associa- 
tion at the same time. It is said that he is the youngest man who has 
ever held that position. We understand he is thinking of going to 
Europe soon, for two years’ study at Berlin and Tiibingen. 


S. S. S. MEMORABILIA. 
The Anniversary Exercises, 


According to the first-come-first-served principle, demand our earliest 
attention. On Monday, July 18, the following theses were presented, 
—those whose names are in italics reading at the public exercises in the 
evening: Doctor or Psiosopsy—N. P. Hulst, A.B., Ph.B., A 
Chemical Examination of the ‘* Malleable Iron Process.” Civit Enat- 
neers—A. J. Dubois, Ph.B., Design of a Parabolic Truss Railway 
Bridge; A. B. Hill, Design of a Steel Railway Bridge. BacHetors 
or Puitosopxy—/. W. Adbott, A.B., “On a two-feet guage Rail- 
way in Wales;” H. M. Bailey, “On the Marble Quarries of the 
neighborhood of Rutland ;” C. T. Ballard, ‘‘ On Sheep Raising in the 
United States; T. G. Bennett, “On the Works of the Fair Haven 
Water Company;” T. S. Brandegee, “‘On the Hoosac Tunnel ;” 
D. S. Brinsmade, “‘On the Water Power at Birmingham, Conn.;” 
C. P. Brooks, ‘On the Elevated Railroad in New York;” T. E. 
Calvert, ‘‘On the Pneumatic Underground Railway in New York;” 
F. H. Churchill, ‘‘On Technical Education in its relations to Ameri- 
can Manufactures;”? D. Clarke, ‘‘On Leffel’s Double Turbine ;” A. 
R. Conkling, “On the new Barytes Mines in Cheshire, Conn.;” F. 
H. Grant, “On Permanent Way ;” C. S. Hastings, ‘*On the Prop- 
erties of Réseaux ;” W. A. Hinds, “On the Recurrence of Civilizing 
Forces;” E. V. Hoes, ‘On Trade Unions;” W. R. Hopson, “ On 
the Vegetable Kingdom in its relations to Man;” H. C. Humphrey, 
“On Cumarim and Cumaric Acid;” F. A. Lowe, “On the Geared 
Screw type of Marine Engine;” W. D. Marks, “On the Best Form 
of a Ship for Speed,” with an original example; 4. W. Rice, “Ona 
Preliminary Survey of a Branch Railway;” G. D. Roseberry, “On 
Anthracite Coal and Coal Mining ;” A, Stanton, “On the Desirability 
of Irrigation in this country;” C. A, Warren, “On Railway Rails ;” 
F. G. Watson, “On an improved Mowing and Reaping Machine.” 
After the reading of the theses, President Woolsey addressed a few 
words to the graduating class and the company adjourned to the draw- 
ing room for refreshments. On Tuesday evening the Class Supper 
came off at the Tremont House, with suitable reason-feasting and soul- 
flowing accompaniments. On the afternoon of Wednesday, at Sheffield 
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Hall, a meeting of the Alumni of the School was held and an organ- 
ization established called “ ‘The Sheffield Scientific School Fraternity.” 
At its adjournment the members of the association proceeded to the 
First Methodist Church, where the Rev. Dr. Bushnell delivered an 
address on the “Claims of Scientific Education.” he Prizes awarded 
for the year were as follows: For excellence in the Engineering Studies 
of Senior year, a prize of $20, divided between J. H. Grant and A. 
W. Rice, with honorable mention of C. S. Hastings; for excellence in 
Chemistry, a prize of $20 to H. C. Humphrey; for excellence in Min- 
eralogy, a prize of $20 to B. J. Harrington ; for the best English Essay, 
a prize of $20 to W. H. Hinds; for excellence in French, a prize of 
$10 to J. G. Watson; for excellence in German, a prize of $10 to T. 
S. Brandegee ; for excellence in Mathematics of Junior year, a prize of 
$20 to C. W. Griswold ; for excellence in Freshman Studies, a prize of 
$z0 to D. W. Herring, with honorable mention of J. J. Abbott. 
Leaving these weightier matters, we-turn to our 


Boating 


prospects for the year, which are not as bright as could be wished. 
The members of the old crew, which won such honors for us last year, 
have all gone save one, and it will be hard indeed to fill their places. 
The regular crew at present is made up as follows: B. H. Boykin, 
Camden, S. C., bow; C. H. Mathews, Waterbury, Conn., port bow ; 
H. T. Gause, Wilmington, Del., starboard waist ; F. Cogswell, Wash- 
ington, port waist; C. T. Smith, New York, starboard stroke ; R. W. 
Davenport, New York City, stroke. B. H. Boykin takes Colgate’s 
place as 2d Lieut. Most of the crew are entirely unused to rowing, 
but we hope to be all right in time for the races. The Freshmen will 
not make up a crew at present. Notwithstanding the unusual dearth 
of excitement, we have a few 


Items 


of interest. Of the Junior Class, twelve are taking the Engineering 
course in some of its departments, six are in the Laboratory, and the 
rest are pursuing the Select Studies—A new course preparatory. to the 
study of Medicine is established this year.—Prof. Trowbridge has 
entered upon his duties.—At almost any recitation hour Freshmen may 
-be seen, all the way from ten minutes before to five or six after, waiting, 
watch in hand and with face upturned, for the striking of the clock, 
and such a dividing up as the minutes do get, is truly appalling. Any 
chronometer that varies the ten thousandth of a second, is simply 
“‘ nowhere.” —Speaking of Freshmen, the nearest approach to anything 
like excitement, was quite near the commencement of the term, when 
two or three Juniors, thinking it would be fine to have a spread, and 
not at their own expense, waited upon a couple of Freshmen and 
stated their views. Freshmen yielded with alacrity. Scarcely had said 
Juniors begun to enjoy their feast when the whole Freshman class, 
having winded the matter, came marching in and in turn express ¢heir 
view. The consequence was that the Juniors, crest-fallen and practi- 
cally sold, were obliged to leave in haste, and the “world said,” 
served ’em right. 
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EDITOR’S TABLE. 


Book Notices, Exchanges, etc. 


We have received the following new books from the publishing house of 
Lee & Shepard, Boston: 

The Princes of Art: Painters, Sculptors and Engravers. Translated from the 
French by Mrs. S. R. Urbino. 

Life at Home ; or, the Family and its Members. By William Aikman, D.D. 

The Little Maid of Oxbow. By May Mannering. 

The Pinks and Blues ; or, the Orphan Asylum. By Rosa Abbott. 

Charley and Eva Roberts’ Hours in the West. By the author of “ How Charley 
Roberts became a Man,” “ How Eva Roberts gained her Education,” etc. 

The Boys of Grand Pré School. By the author of “ The B.O. W.C.,” “ The 
Dodge Club,” ele. 

Proverb Stories—Second Series: A Wrong Confessed is half Redressed. By Mrs. 
Bradley.—Actions Speak Louder than Words. By Kate $. Neely—One Good 
Turn deserves Another. By Kate F. Neely. 

The first of these books contains a complete and interesting account of all 
who have won any reputation with the brush, the chisel or the graver’s tools. 
The second treats of the family and its several parts in a pleasant and 
thoughtful way. The remainder are stories for children, although some of 
them are well worth readingeby older persons. They are all gotten up in 
that elegant style which characterizes the works published by Lee & Shepard. 
Any of them may be obtained of Judd & White, New Haven. 

Turning, now, to our regular exchanges, we find the following : 

COLLEGE MAGAZINES :—Ave Maria, Dartmouth, Denison Collegian, Griswold 
Collegian, Hamilton Literary Monthly, The Owl, The Williams Quarterly. 

COLLEGE PAPERS:—7he Acorn, Amherst Student, Annalist, Cap and Gown, 
Chronicle, College Argus, College Courier, College Herald, The Echoes, The Madi- 
sonensis, McKendree Repository, Miami Student, Notre Dame Scholastic, Qui 
Vive, Trinity Tablet, Vidette, Western Collegian, Yale Courant. 

OuTSIDE MAGAZINES :—A merican Sunday School Worker, Atlantic, Christian 
World, Educational Fournal, Galaxy, Herald of Health, Little Corporal, Manu- 
Jfacturer and Builder, Michigan Teacher, Our Boys and Girls, Overland Monthly, 
Sabbath at Home, The Schoolmaster, Western Monthly, Wood's Magazine. 

OuTsIDE PAPERS :—American Literary Gazette, Appletons’ Fournal, The Art 
“Review, N. Y. Citizen and Round Table, College Courant, The College Review, 
Chicago Courier, Every Saturday, Figaro, Folio, Fournal of Education, Loomis's 
Musical Fournal, The Nation, Our Dumb Animals, People’s Fournal, Peters's 
Musical Monthly, Printing Gazette, The Proof-Sheet, Punchinello, The Rapid 
Writer, The Seaside Oracle, The Woman's Fournal. 

Our list of college publications is smaller than usual, owing to the fact 
that college editors loaf during the summer, as well as parsons and other 
gentry. 

The Ave Maria, however, has visited us with the most tiresome regularity. 

The Williams Quarterly speaks of the fair portrait of the revered Elihu 
Yale, which adorns the cover of the Lir., as a “ wretched wood-cut,” and 
then fills up its own cover with a head purporting to represent President 
Hopkins. President H. may be a great man, and all that, but he certainly 
cannot be called handsome, and the cut used by the Quarter/y doesn't flatter 
him. However, there’s nothing like taste. 
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The Chronicle, of Michigan University, is as bright and witty as ever. 

The College Herald says “they are building a ‘Peabody Museum’” at 
Yale, which is certainly news to us here. 

The Echoes, \ike the Ave Maria, has the single merit of punctuality. It is 
evidently of the feminine gender. : 

The Western Collegian argues against college fraternities in the following 
ponderous manner: “ They also consumes a great amount of time, and con- 
sumes it foolishly and uselessly,’—a statement which our knowledge of the 
English language doesn’t enable us to answer. We are under obligations to 
this paper for a catalogue of Cornell College, Lowa. 

The Amherst Student is one of our best exchanges. 

The Vidette says that the Seniors at Williams are studying President Wool- 
sey’s International Law under Prof. Perry, to which we add that the Seniors 
at Yale are studying Prof. Perry’s Political Economy under President Wool- 
sey. Clearly, it’s a put-up thing! 

The Schoolmaster comes to us directed’ thus: “‘ Yale Lit. Magazine.” This 
reminds us of a certain diminutive school which has been sending circulars 
all around stating itself to be a “‘ Collegeate Institute.” 

The College Review had better shut up its “secret fraternity department,” 
unless it can publish something better than the stale nonsense of anony- 
mous scribblers. 

The Yale Courant has been very readable thus far this term. 

We have received a copy of “a free and independent translation of the 
first and fourth books of the neid of Virgil,” from the Winsted (Conn.) 
Herald office. It can be obtained, post paid, for 25 cents. Every Freshman 

I 5 ) 
ought to have a copy. 

Of the standard magazines and journals received by us.—such as the A?¢- 
lantic, Galaxy, Overland Monthly, Appletons, Every Saturday, Nation, Punchi- 
nello, etc., etc..— we have nothing to say. They are welcome visitors at our 
sanctum, as they are everywhere, we presume. 

—But a truce to fault-finding and puffing. Bring out the “Lone Jack” 
and some clean clay pipes, and let us see where we are. By the long vaca- 
tion, and for the class of ’71, past the last long vacation! When we pack upand 
leave for another summer's rest, we shall go for always. And there is mat- 
ter for wonder, and for gratulation, also, that thus far we have not lost a sin- 
gle member of the class by death. We have been subjected to almost every- 
thing else, but the “ grim monster” has left us untouched. The Faculty, too, 
are growing reasonable ;—for have we not been told that hereafter the scale 
of marks for Seniors shall be twenty, forty and sixty, instead of sixteen, 
thirty-two and forty-eight? Surely, we ought to rejoice that these things are 
done in our day. 

The resignation of Dr. Daggett is also a noteworthy occurrence. He came 
into the college world while we were yet Freshmen ;—he did not stay long 
enough, however, to complete the regular course. Many are probably glad 
that he has gone—many are sorry. Without reference to that, we believe he 
will be of more*service to the church elsewhere. 

There are rumors about that the Spoon Exhibition is to be reformed out of 
existence. “We hope not. It is one of the best advertisements .the college 
has, and is very enjoyable, beside. 

Some people seem to be anxious that Yale shall have more students than 
Harvard and Cornell put together. This seems to ussilly. With the accom- 
modations Yale possesses, she has all the students she needs—all she can 
properly attend to. So long as she continues to receive classes over a hun- 
dred strong, there is no need of anxiety. We believe in enterprise and go- 
ahead-ativeness, but it isn’t wise to determine our own progress entirely by 
some other man’s measuring-line. 

There are other things that might be mentioned,—but the Lir. is full. 


W. R. 








